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CHAPTER I. 

No more, I pray thee ; I am half afeard 
Thou wilt say anon he is some kin to thee. 

Merchant of Venice. 

There was only one postal delivery at 
Heatherton; but often, when Captain Manley 
was late enough at Queensthorpe, he called 
for any letters or papers that might happen 
to come by the second post. About a 
week after the incidents in our last chapter, 
Beatrice came into the drawing-room one 
evening, — as her husband rodejround to the 
stables, — ^bringing a few letters in her hand. 
'' Stupid bills, they seem, two of them," she 
remarked; "and only one letter, and that 
is for you, Constance," — and she gave it into 
her hands. 
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Constance had, on her first arrival, in com- 
pliance with a half-expressed wish prompted 
by politeness, written to Mrs. Conder, telling 
her of her safe arrival, and making up as 
interesting a letter as she could be expected 
to do, which duly reached its destination; 
and as each of the ladies at the Rectory shifted 
on the others the task of replying to it, which 
each seemed to forget, the result was that no 
answer ever reached Constance. It did not 
break her heart, and she felt there was no 
necessity for her to write again, at any rate 
unless she heard from one of the Condors 
first. At Mrs. Manley's words, " a letter for 
you," she imagined it must have come from 
the Rectory. She knew the handwriting of 
Mrs. Conder and her daughters ; but her first 
glance told her it was from none of them, 
though the post-mark was Sandport. But 
there seemed to be another as well; it had 
been directed to Sandport originally, and 
that had been scratched out, and her present 
address added. She looked well at it before 
opening the envelope; it was not, she thought, 
a hand she knew. Yet, something in it was 
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like — ^yes, that letter she had received at the 
Rectory. - Her heart sank. "Another ten- 
pound note, I wonder ? I wish she had not 
taken a fancy to be so kind to me. But I 
shall return it, as I did the other," — and she 
proceeded to open it, observing that Beatrice 
was looking over the items of one of her bills. 

But the look of annoyance which the letter 
had caused, as she decided on what its con- 
tents would be, changed to one of dismay, or 
rather surprise, and of the most unpleasant 
kind, when, instead of a sheet of paper con- 
taining a bank-note, were only a few lines, 
written evidently in hurry or agitation. We 
give it verbatim. 

It was dated 

" No. 2, Martin's Lane, Bridge Street, AUerton. 

^^Deab Constance, 

"I am very ill. I am afraid to write 
how ill I am. I entreat you to come to me — 
do not refuse ; I have something I must say 
to you while I can (I implore you to come 
without delay), — something which I can no 
longer keep from you, and which you ought 
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to have known long ago. For the love of 
Heaven comej and at once. 

" Yours, 

"Ethelinda Bland." 

The name was blurred out, or a pen drawn 
through it; still it was distinct enough for 
Constance to have no difficulty in making 
it out. But she required not the signature to 
assure her whose the letter was ; and she now 
turned pale as death, and trembled so that 
the letter shook in her hand, and she gave 
a sort of gasp, which made Mrs. Manley look 
round, startled. 

^^ Why, Constance dear, what is the matter? 
Are you ill? Have you had bad news? 
I thought your letter was only from the 
Rectory." 

But Constance did not know how tO' 
answer her. She put the letter back me- 
chanically into the envelope, and, without a 
word, gave it into the hand of her friend. 
Beatrice had heard something of Mrs. Bland 
from her husband, and Constance had spoken 
of her once or twice, but with evident dis- 
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iaste, and Mrs. Manley was well aware that 
Constance disliked her as far as her con- 
science would allow her to dislike any one. 
She read the letter attentively. 

"What can she mean?" asked Constance, 
•clasping her hands, and trembling still, as 
she sank down in a chair beside Beatrice. 
*' What can she have to tell me?" But the 
words did not sound so much like a vague 
inquiry, as an expression of a suspicion too 
dreadful to realize. "Oh, Mrs. Manley, I 
cannot tell you the wretchedness this letter 
makes me feel. You cannot have an idea 
how I dread seeing her; and yet, perhaps, it 
is very wicked of me to feel as I do to her. 
I cannot explain what I mean, but — must I 
^o, I wonder? You have read the letter, 
tell me if you think I ought to go and see 
ter as she asks?" 

"I think," said Beatrice, gravely, "she 
«eems to be very, very ill, and that she feels 
that she ought, if possible, to tell you some- 
thing, to make some confession to you, Con- 
stance — it sounds like that, indeed it does — 
before she dies. Yes, dear, I do not know, 
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but I think you ought to go. I think it may 
be one of those duties which, however painful 
and distasteful they may be, one has to do 
sometimes, and which one might be sorry 
one had not done afterwards ; when it is too 
late, in fact. I think I should go, if I were in 
your place. But, perhaps, after all it may 
not be anything very dreadful. Besides, what 
can she have to say to you ? Have you ever 
quarrelled with her ? Not that that is very 
likely, dear ; you are not a very quarrelsome 
person, from my experience," and she smiled 
cheerily. " I dare say it is nothing very 
important. But, perhaps, poor woman ! she 
may have done something to annoy you, not 
very bad in itself, but which weighs very 
heavily on her mind now that she is on her 
sick-bed — ^perhaps her death-bed." 

Constance tried to lull her fears and sus- 
picions with this plausible interpretation; 
though she felt half sure all the time it was 
not the true one, yet it calmed her for the 
time ; " only," she said, " I did have one 
stupid quarrel with her — no, not a quarrel, 
but she behaved very oddly to me once, and 
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unkindly, as it seemed to me at the time ; 
but I have forgiven her that long ago," she 
added, ^ though it was not very pleasant 
then," — and she gave a little sigh. "But 
she would hardly have wanted me to go all 
that way to her for that." 

" I don't know, dear," returned her friend. 
" Trifles seem very important sometimes, 
and she may feel that she meant to be, and 
was, very unkind. However, now, dear, 
you must go and get ready for dinner — 
dear me ! how late it is ! — and then, if you 
like, we might talk to Arthur about it after- 
wards." 

The hurried dressing left Constance 
scarce time to think much about the letter, 
still less to read it over ; but she put it into 
her pocket, as she hastily descended the 
stairs, wondering how far she should be 
justified in imparting her apprehensions to 
her friends when she came to discuss the 
subject of the letter with them. 

Short as the dressing-time was, Beatrice 
had contrived to give her husband an ac- 
count of the arrival of the letter, &c., and 
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Constance's state of mind after receiving it. 
She did not approach the subject during 
dinner, but she and Arthur kept up a pleasant 
flow of small-talk, making Constance join in 
it as much as possible, to draw her mind 
from a subject so evidently unpleasant as the 
letter and the writer of it were to her. 
Why this should be to such a great degree. 
Beatrice was at a loss to discover. However, 
as we have said, no allusion was made to it 
for the present. Arthur mentioned that he 
had seen one of the London papers of that 
morning, which said there were rumours 
that there would very soon be a combined 
attack of the allied armies on the Russian 
defences, both the Malakhoff and the Redan. 
'' We may hear of it any day, I fancy," he 
said. 

Of course, this had the. effect of turning 
Constance's thoughts in the direction of her 
father. ^^I wonder," she said,^' whether he 
will be engaged in it?" — and a glow of excite- 
ment lighted up her face ; but there was a 
little cloud beginning to rise as the inevitable 
danger of the battle-field flashed across her 
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mind. But, as usual, hope soon regained its 
sway, and bright anticipations of what such 
a day might bring were still uppermost. 
"And then, if we conquer," she said, "as 
England is sure to do — " 

" Combined with France," put in Arthur. 

" Yes, we will aUow the French to have a 
little share, to keep them in good-humour 
with us. But if we win, then that would put 
an end to the war, it is thought, is it not ? " 
she asked. 

"Yes," returned Captain Manley ; "it is 
not likely that Russia will hold out, or that 
she can do anything else, if these fortresses 
are carried." 

"And then ^ Happy Peace,'" said Con- 
stance, involuntarily quoting little Amy's 
words. 

"Yes ; peace and concord, we hope," said 
Arthur, cheerfully, but not lightly. " Peace 
and happiness, please Heaven." 

When they came into the other room, 
Beatrice said, — "Would you like Arthur to 
see that letter, Constance, dear, and tell us 
how it strikes him as regards your having 
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to go or not?" — ^for Beatrice had a most 
exalted opinion of her husband's discern- 
ment and good sense, and, let us add, she 
was fully justified in having it. 

" Oh, I shall be so much obliged to him 
if he can tell me what I ought to do," re- 
turned Constance, taking the letter out of 
her pocket and giving it to him with a sort 
of shudder. Captain Manley proceeded to 
read it aloud carefully. Constance had only 
gone through it once herself, and now hear- 
ing it read made the words seem more 
emphatic and full of meaning to her. 

^' I have, of course, no idea," Arthur said, 
"nor have you, I suppose, what Mrs. Bland 
has to say, but I do not think you can do 
otherwise than go. I always thought she 
was an extraordinary sort of woman, and 
could not make her out. She seemed half 
mad — at least, I have seen her behave very 
oddly. I don't think this is anything now 
but real evident distress ; and I really think 
you cannot get off going. I suppose you 
must not put it off either ? Let me see, this 
letter was dated two days ago." 
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" Yes, it went to Sandport first." 
" Then it would not certainly do to put 
it ofi*. You must go to-morrow. Take a 
return-ticket. I will look at Bradshaw. Yes, 
there is one," he said ; '^ a train leaving 
Queensthorpe at 10, which will get you 
there about 12*30, and you can come back 
by the 3*50, or there is one at 5 something," 
as he made out the puzzling directions. '' I 
will drive you in my dog-cart, and you can 
walk back, or have a fly. She does not offer 
to pay your expenses, or give you a cheque- 
to fill up ad libitum^ which is the least she 
could have done," he added, cheerily, for he 
saw how distasteful the whole proceedings 
was to her. 

Constance said, "Thank you, very much." 
After a pause, "1 suppose I must go." And 
then, waking from a reverie, and remem- 
bering the sound of his last words, she added, 
" Oh, she could not pay for me. She always 
said she was very poor ; at least, she made- 
me believe so." And then she recollected 
the ten-pound note she had received in that 
first letter. 
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" Well, dear," remarked Beatrice, " I think 
you had better not be late in getting to bed. 
We shall have to breakfast early to-morrow, 
and you will have a tiring day of it. Should 
you like me to come with you?" she asked, 
kindly. 

^^ Oh, no, thank you. I don't at all mind 
the journey," said Constance ; " and," she 
mentally added ; ^^ I could not let you hear 
what she is going to tell me." 

" Then I will meet you at the station on 
your return," said Beatrice, — ^and so it was 
settled; and Constance, acting on her Mend's 
suggestion, soon wished them good-night, 
and retired. 

"I wonder," said Arthur, after he had 
heard her footstep on the stairs, " what can 
make her dread this woman and her commu- 
nication so much? She seems to have a 
nervous horror of it!" 

"Yes; I cannot make it out," returned 
his wife. " I can see that she cannot bear 
ihis Mrs. Bland; and unless she suspects 
something dreadful— and with reason— which 
it would make her very unhappy to hear^ 
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she would not shrink from it as she 
does." 

^* Don't you think, dear, she would tell 
you if you asked her, or led up to it in some 
way ? " 

"I don't know; but I will go to her, if 
you like." 

" Well, don't go suddenly, as if I had told 
you to go and find out ; but let her speak of 
it herself, and then encourage her to confide 
in you." 

^^ Very well, dear." And Beatrice went 
up first to her own room, exchanging her 
white muslin dress for a '' peignoir." She 
was just in the act of fastening it, when she 
heard a light tap at the door, and Constance 
entered, pale and serious. 

" I thought I heard you come up," she 
said, " and I just wanted to speak to you a 
little. I feel as if I must tell you something 
about what is passing in my mind. I hope 
you will not think me very wrong or foolish." 

*^ I do not believe I shall think you either 
the one or the other, dear; and tell me any- 
thing. I should be glad to know what it is 
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that worries you so, or if I could help 
you in any way," returned her friend, 
kindly. 

" No, you could not help me," said Con- 
stance, sadly; ^'but you would know why 
1 am so perplexed and upset by this. You 
know all about her, — Mrs. Bland, I suppose 
she is, — but why did she scratch out that 
name?" And she paused, meditatively. 
**Well, I told you she was very odd one 
night, and said such strange things to me. 
Just before she left Sandport, that was. 
When she first knew me, she seemed to take 
a wonderful fancy to me ; at least, I never 
<?ould feel that she really loved me as much 
as she seemed to wish me to think ; but she 
did all sorts of kind and good-natured things 
for me. Once she said something which 
led me to suppose she had formerly had a 
daughter of her own ; but she was so mys- 
terious, and so different from other people, 
that I could never quite understand her, or 
get on with her — I mean, I did not like her. 
But grandmamma did not dislike her as I 
did. She took such pains to make herself 
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pleasant to grandmamma, — and — ^but I could 
not help getting a horrible idea into my 
mind. You remember about the accident 
when I was a baby that I told you of? They 
said my mother was killed by it, and I 
found by her side. Well, the thought came, 
was it really my mother who was killed, or 
was not this Mrs. Bland? — oh, it is too 
hateful ! — could she possibly have been my 
mother ? But then, of course, papa would 
have said so, would not he ?" And she tried 
to re-assm*e herself. " Oh, no ; I will not 
believe papa would have said, or let us think, 
that it was my mother who was killed if it 
were not so. You see he never wrote much 
about her, but he will tell me everything 
when he sees me. But what was I saying ? 
Oh, yes; one evening, at Major Harley's, 
she told me that she knew all about papa's 
rank, &c., and spoke as if she had seen and 
known him, and asked, ^ Did he ever tell 
you about me ? — about your mother ? ' or 
some such words. And then the horrid 
thought took possession of me again. I told 
grandmamma, but she could not think it 
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possible, and we never had a chance of seeing 
Mrs. Bland again. We wrote to papa, and 
he said he never knew any Mrs. Bland, or 
any one like our description of her ; so, after 
all, I could not be right, could I?" 

Mrs. Manley was puzzled, but she an- 
swered Constance in her own words, ^*No, 
how could it be ?" And then added, ^' Why, 
from all I have heard of Mrs. Bland, I 
should not think there could be the slightest 
resemblance between you and her, in looks, 
character, or anything." 

"Except our hair," remarked Constance. 
" I remember someone — Mr. George Conder, 
I think — remarking that mine was just the 
same colour as hers." 

^ ^ Oh, that is nothing ! " returned Beatrice. 
" Well, dear, I do not see how it could be, 
as your father did not appear to know her. 
No, I should make up my mind that it was 
not the case, as you always did till Mrs. 
Bland came, and then I should try not to 
think anything more about it. You can 
talk to Arthur about it to-morrow, going, 
when you are not so tired as you are now.'^ 
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And she kissed her, and sent her off to her 
own room. 

Though Mrs. Manley had answered Con- 
stance as she did to allay her apprehensions, 
and though she hoped sincerely they might 
be groundless, she, nevertheless, was not 
quite so certain in her own mind after all 
she had heard from Constance now. She 
discussed the subject with her husband after- 
wards, telling him as nearly as possible what 
Constance had said to her. 

^'I do not very much wonder," she added^ 
'^that Constance should have been led to 
doubt her mother's being killed, and whether 
this Mrs. Bland may not be her mother after 
all.'' 

^ ' It sounds rather uncomfortable, I must 
own," returned Arthur; "but it appears to 
me that the whole thing hinges on this, — 
whether her father is a man whose word 
could be depended on or not. I know next 
to nothing about him, only, in fact, through 
Constance, who has evidently every confi- 
dence in his truth, and is wonderfully 
attached to him, considering she has never 

VOL. III. c 
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seen him; but I should be very sorry to 
think she was deceived about him. He 
seems so full of affection for her, and any- 
thing she has repeated of his words gives 
one a very favourable impression of him. 
He seems, too, to have behaved very well 
in his regiment, as far as one can judge. 
Yet, on the other hand, it is all very 
mysterious about his marriage, — keeping his 
mother in the dark at the time, and all these 
years ; and, although Constance fully believes 
he will make everything as clear as daylight 
when he comes, it might not prevent his 
telling her that Mrs. Bland was his wife and 
her mother." 

^^ That is, if he has been acting a falsehood 
all these years," observed Beatrice. 

"Yes, that is what I say," he repeated. 
*^ It all turns on the point whether he is an 
honest man or a scamp — not saying what is 
untrue exactly, but concealing the truth and 
real state of things from her. But Mrs. 
Bland's wonderful interest, and extraordinary 
language, and evident previous acquaintance 
with her father, and her mysteriously sudden 
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arrival and departure, and now this last act, 
— ^this strange letter, with the evident desire 
to disclose something weighty on her mind, 
to Constance and by word of mouth only, — 
are very difficult to get over, if things are 
xeally as she and her grandmother believed 
before this woman came. Still, she and 
Constance are so exactly the antipodes of 
each other, that it seems difficult to believe 
there can be any relationship between them." 

Constance passed an unquiet night, and 
awoke many times with a feeling of weight 
and oppression on her mind; but yet the 
morning light and fresh air somewhat re- 
assured her, and disposed her to look at the 
matter in as bright a light as she could. As 
they were about to start, Beatrice said to her, 
■^^I can never believe year fears will be 
realized ; but, even if it came to the worst, 
you won't be troubled with her, poor creature, 
long, that is one comfort, if she really is so 
ill as it appears.'' 

The same consolation had been trying to 
gain admission to Constance's own mind; 
but she said to Beatrice, — '^ Yes, I could not 
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help thinking that; but then, you know, if 
it really is as I fear, that would be such a 
very wicked feeling." 

The drive to the station was pleagant, that 
cool, fresh, bright September morning, and 
Constance would have liked to prolong it 
ad injimtiim. Her heart sank as they drew 
near the station. She had not hitherto 
mentioned the subject most in her thoughts, 
and Arthur forbore to allude to it, except 
just before they parted, when he said, — 
'' Remember, do not be taken in by her 
smooth words. Whatever or whoever she 
is, do not pledge yourself to anything. I 
mean, do not promise to remain with her, 
or to put yourself into her power. Your 
father will, we hope, before long, be coming 
to England, and he will settle everything. 
Even if ' the worst should come to the worst ' 
and you want any advice from me, tele- 
graph. We shall expect you back this even- 
ing, remember ; and Beatrice will come to 
meet you if you cannot get back by the first 
train we settled on," and he went to take 
her ticket; and Constance soon found her- 
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self journeying along the same road that 
she had travelled some weeks back, this 
time, however, without a stately companion 
and protector. The journey, though rather 
tedious, was uneventful, and she at length 
found herself at her destination. Beatrice's 
thoughtfulness had provided her with a 
luncheon of sandwiches and sherry, for she 
had observed that Constance had no appetite 
for her breakfast before starting. 

Having inquired the nearest way to Bridge 
Street and Martin's Lane, she found it was 
some distance from the station; but she 
declined the polite oflFer of a cab, as she had 
not any money to waste, and she nervously 
wished to put off the evil moment as long as 
possible. After many turnings and windings, 
she at last reached Bridge Street, and a 
few steps farther brought her to Martin's 
Lane, anything but an aristocratic locality ; 
and it rather surprised Constance to think 
that the fashionable and fastidious Mrs. 
Bland, as she knew her of old, should have 
taken up her abode in such an unfashionable 
quarter. On arriving at No. 2, and ringing 
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the bell, a very poor-looking woman an- 
swered the summons. She combined in her 
person the positions of mistress of the house 
and maid-of-all-work. In answer to Con- 
stance's question whether Mrs. Bland lived 
there, she replied, — *^ Yes, she do, b\it she's 
not fit to see no one, I think. Leastways, 
she 's very ill, and there 's a nun-woman, 
a- waiting on her." 

^' A what? " asked Constance, with a sort 
of vague feeling of alarm. 

But before she had time to receive the 
woman's answer, a door above was heard to 
open softly, and the mild form of a Sister of 
Mercy was seen descending the stairs. She 
bowed quietly as she advanced towards 
Constance. " May I ask if you are Miss 
Raymond?" inquired she, with a pleasant 
manner and gentle voice. 

^' Yes," returned Constance, rather relieved. 
" I have come here by Mrs. Bland's wish." 

'' Oh, yes," returned the other. " It will 
be a great relief to her. She was rather 
expecting you yesterday, and feared that 
you would not, perhaps, come at all." 
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Constance explained that she had left 
Sandport, and that the letter had been 
forwarded to her in the North, and asked — 
'^ Is she very ill ? " protracting the time for 
meeting as long as she could. 

'^ Oh, yes, very ill ; and, unless the ope- 
ration is successful, I am afraid there is not 
a chance of her recovery. Will you come to 
see her now ? she has been waiting so anx- 
iously, and listening for every sound of the 
bell. We heard your ring, and thought it 
w^as a lady's voice, and she sent me down to 
see, and to ask you to come up at once." 

Constance, bracing herself up as well as 
she was able, and treading lightly as one 
about to enter the chamber of death, followed* 
her guide up the stairs and along a dreary 
passage, and then into a small, darkened 
chamber. ^' Sister Katherine " saying that 
she had an errand to do in the town, gently 
closed the door after Constance, and departed. 

It was some moments before the latter 
could see distinctly the face and features of 
the person lying in the dingy bed — one of 
the commonest description, and the rest of 
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the room and furniture of the same kind. 
The blind was half down, so that coming 
out of the bright daylight it would not have 
been easy to recognize any one ; but Con- 
stance could not for some time trace any 
resemblance between the gay, handsome 
Mrs. Bland, with her beautiful complexion 
and profusion of golden hair, and the pale, 
sallow face, with lustreless eyes and plain 
bands of dark hair, sprinkled with grey, 
brushed back from the face and twisted into 
a tight knot behind. She almost wondered 
whether there was not some mistake, and if it 
was really the same Mrs. Bland who had in- 
terfered so with her happiness at Sandport, 
until she spoke ; but the sound of the voice, 
though not quite 90 sweet or insinuating as 
formerly, at once dispelled all doubts. 

"You are very good to come to me," it 
said ; " I hoped you would, and yet I was 
afraid you would shrink from seeing me 
again. I thank you with all my heart." 
Her manner was earnest and solemn, free 
from all her former affectation. Constance 
not making any reply, she went on, — "I 
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have something to say to you which I dared 
not leave the world — as it may be I shall — 
without telling you. I am very ill — here," 
she said, touching her breast. '' It has been 
coming on for some time, and began very 
soon after I left Sandport. I have been 
wishing to leave England, and, on consulting 
a doctor, he said he would not answer for the 
consequences if I went out to New York 
again, as I had intended. There was a 
possibility of its being removed and my life 
being saved; if not removed, death was 
certain. I dreaded the idea of such a thing 
in a foreign land, and yet I cannot remain 
in England on many accounts. And if this 
goes on all right, I shall leave as soon as I 
possibly can travel with safety; but, if it 
should terminate fatally, then I cannot be 
here much longer. I could not go away 
without telling you,— I could not die without 
it; and I have not strength to write all I 
wished to tell you, nor would I have run the 
risk of doing so, scarcely knowing where you 
were, and with the risk of the letter being 
opened by any one else. But I must not 
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waste time nor words now you have come. 
Tell me, have you heard anything about me ? 
Do you know, can you guess what I have to 
say ? Have you any idea who I am ? Tell 
me, before I say more." 

^'No — at least — no — " said Constance, 
shrinking from bringing out the horrible 
suspicion. 

* ^ Then your father has told you nothing 
about me? And — " for she observed the 
look of uneasiness and apprehension on Con- 
stance's face, which neutralized her words. 

^^ You — you cannot be — no — you are not 
my MOTHER ! " Constance managed at length 
to gasp out, hurriedly. 

'^ Your mother ? No, I am not your mother 
— I have never been anybody's mother nor 
anybody's wife." 

Words cannot describe the relief, gratitude, 
and comfort that filled Constance's heart as 
she heard these words ; and she closed her 
eyes and clasped her hands in intense, though 
mute thanksgiving. 

^^Yes, you thought I was your father's 
wife," resumed the sick woman, ^^ did you 
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not ? And your father, then, has never told 
you — " 

" Never about 2/0 w," she answered. 

" He has kept his promise nobly," said the 
invalid. 

" But Mrs. Bland, then you did know my 
father. You told rae you did not, — at least, 
you tried to make me think so, after what 
you had been saying to me had aroused my 
suspicions." 

*' I wished to find out whether he had told 
you anything of me, Harriet Pierce, though 
he has not long known me by that name." 

" He said he never knew you or any 
Mrs. Bland." 

. ^^ No, that is quite true ; I have never been 
married. I only took the name of Bland 
just before I came to Sandport ; it was my 
mother's maiden name. But you will know 
why I attempted to disguise my real name 
when you have heard all my story. Sit 
down, please, and try to bear patiently with 
me; listen, and try to forgive when you 
have heard all." 

The gratitude, the relief Constance felt at 
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taving the dreadful load of apprehension and . 
alarm taken off her mind, enabled her to < 
listen with more calmness and less of nervous 
dread to all that might follow. It was, how- 
ever, as one walks through some subter- 
raneous cavern, unknown and unexplored, 
that she listened to the recital as new revela- 
tions of sadness or guilt appeared at every 
turn. But she was now only at- the entrance. 

We give the narrative as nearly as possible 
in Mrs. Bland's own words : — 

^^ I am 7iot Mrs. Bland, as I have told you ; 
my real name I also mentioned, Harriet 
Pierce, and I am an orphan, with no near 
relation alive. I lost my parents when very 
young, and was brought up under great dis- 
advantages, with little or no religious prin- 
ciples ; but I was very clever, and could see 
into character, and make the most of my ad- 
vantages. I had a talent for music, and a 
good voice. I was sent to Paris for my educa- 
tion, and made the most of my abilities and 
powers. I was sent to a first-rate school to 
fit me for being a governess. My uncle paid 
my expenses, and I at first thought he was 
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going to adopt me for his child; but he 
married late in life, and I was thrown on my 
own resources, and left to make my own way 
in the world. I could sing well, as I saidy 
and had a popular French manner, and I 
could do all sorts of little things, and make 
myself pleasing to any one, accommodating 
myself to their ideas and prejudices. I was 
determined to do the best I could to rise in 
life. I looked to secure a good match, if not 
a high one, and to enjoy the world as much 
as I could. You must, please, hear me out 
patiently; all this, you may think, has nothing 
to interest you, but wait a moment, and you 
will know. At about the age of nineteen or 
twenty I obtained a very good situation, my 
first having been as assista-nt at a schooL 
This time I went as governess in the family 
of an English nobleman. I am not at liberty, 
at present, to mention names — I had hoped 
to be able to do so, but I have been dis- 
appointed in gaining the desired permission. 
I will explain my meaning presently. I have 
so much to tell you, I must hasten on. 

"The family consisted of the father, mother^ 
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and only daughter — ^they had no son. The 
daughter, my pupil, was about fourteen when 
I went. She was a pretty, gentle, simple- 
minded girl, and I was capable of making 
lier very fond of me. She got on very well 
with her studies, and advanced rapidly under 
my tuition. Her mother's health became de- 
licate before I had been long at the house, 
and after some months she was so out of 
health that it was decided to send her abroad 
— Egypt, or the South of Italy, was recom- 
mended. Her husband went with her, but it 
was thought better for the girl to remain 
behind and pursue her studies. To tell the 
truth, there was a reason besides, namely, 
that the father was not fond of his daughter. 
I do not know whether she found it out, or 
how deep it went with him ; but I believe it 
arose from the fact that she was a daughter, 
and not a son, and, of course, could not 
inherit his title. He was never unkind nor 
even uncourteous in his behaviour to her; 
but it was evident to any one as observing as 
myself, that he did not ' take to ' her, and 
that his whole heart had been set on having 
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a son, and he could never get over the dis- 
appointment. And I have since thought this 
was probably one great reason of his wife's 
failing health. She loved her little girl, 
though she was not a very strong-minded 
woman, and did not bear up under her 
troubles, or take any means, as far as I could 
judge (from timidity, probably), of bringing 
her husband and child more together. She 
lingered for some years, but only came to 
England once. Mean time, I and my charge 
spent a very happy life ; sometimes at her 
father's house, a fine old mansion; sometimes 
at the sea-side. We used to go over to 
Ireland, and stay for weeks, and even months. 
Her father wished her to be kept away from 
other girls as much as possible during his 
absence. 

^'I forgot to say that one thing that 
aggravated the grievance of her being a girl 
was that his younger brother, who had 
married two or three years before (he married 
rather late in life himself), had a son, who, 
as his father died when he was very young, 
was, of course, the heir to his uncle's title. 
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He was a fine, handsome boy, the idol of his 
mother, who spoilt him completely, — ^would 
not send him to school, but had tutors for 
him at home. And it was as much as their 
lives were worth to keep him in good- 
humour at any sacrifice. The consequence 
was, that he, with a fine disposition, good 
abilities, and a strong, independent will, was 
thoroughly spoilt. 

' ' The only person who exercised any- 
thing like restraint upon him was his uncle, 
who, although he had naturally loved him, 
and, as they had so many points in common, 
would have had great delight in his com- 
panionship had he been his son, now allowed 
a sort of feeling of jealousy to influence him 
in his treatment. The boy, on his part, 
looked upon his uncle, in spite of a strong 
latent attachment, as a tyrant; and the 
normal state of things between the two was 
that of snubbing on the one hand and resist- 
ance to real superiority on the other. How- 
ever, notwithstanding all this, he was, in 
many respects, a fine, noble boy. In order 
to keep the property in the family, a 
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marriage was arranged between the two 
cousins, and they were very fond of each 
other as two children — indeed, I think one 
of the most attractive points in the boy's 
character was his nice way with his cousin. 
He was all energy — ardent, full of fire ; she 
was gentle and placid. But their love was 
like that of brother and sister then, certainly, 
whatever it might have grown to had things 
gone on." 

^^ Then they did not marry?" asked Con- 
stance, thoughtfully. 

^'You shall hear. I had in those days 
become very much attached to her youthful 
lover. He was fond of hearing me sing; 
and, I suppose, I was rather good-looking, 
or he thought so. Anyhow, he was very 
fond of being with us at our school-room tea, 
and joining us in our walks, and spending 
his evenings with us, so that we often met, 
in fact, whenever he liked, and that was 
very often. He had been an affianced bride- 
groom from childhood, and accepted his fate 
kindly enough. But he was rather fond of 
ladies' society, had a chivalrous, fascinating 
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manner, and could make himself very agree- 
able. I was about two-and-twenty, and he 
eighteen. Boys of that age generally prefer 
flirting (though they do not feel it is flirting) 
with some one older than themselves to 
younger girls, and we were great friends. 
But I grew really very fond of him. We 
lived, of course, very quietly ; and I was of 
a gay nature, and scarcely saw any un- 
married man but him. And I, foolish as it 
may seem, fell in love with him. And he 
liked me, took pleasure in my society, and I 
put forth all my powers to pleiase him. His 
little lady would take a book, or sit quietly 
in an out-of-the-way corner, perfectly happy, 
leaving us two to our own devices, and 
never feeling herself slighted ; but, as I said, 
her love for him was only cousinly, or at 
most sisterly. Perhaps I am dwelling on 
this too much. It is in palliation of my 
after wickedness. 

^ ' When she was nearly sixteen, my pupil 
had an accident, partly, or chiefly, I should 
say, in consequence of my careless selfish- 
ness. She was rather a dreamy, sentimental 
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<5liild, — fond of imagining, and loving to 
wander in wild, lonely scenes. It was near 
the sea-shore. I had taken my book, and 
sat down on the rocky side of a steep cliff, 
letting her wander where she would. Instead 
of trying to interest her, child as she was, in 
nature, and in pursuits which would have 
been an advantage to her, — such as botany, 
mineralogy, or such like, — I would leave her 
io herself for hours every day, and take no 
thought of her, or anything but my own 
amusement. So I sat reading my novel as 
usual, and my mind became filled with all 
sorts of foolish ideas, as was its wont, such 
as captivating, as governesses in books do, 
the hearts of all the eligibles I could meet 
with. And it was in this way that I formed 
a plan by degrees in my own mind, which 
resulted as you shall soon hear. 

^' However, on the day I am speaking of, 
the poor girl had a fall, and was much hurt. 
She lay a long time without attention. I at 
last got alarmed at her not returning, and 
searched the rocks and paths,' and at last 
found her as I have described, lying stunned^ 
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She was at length able to rise, and I got her 
back to our quarters. Her head had been 
much injured, but there was scarcely- any 
external mark; and I disguised the entire 
truth from the medical man, whom I, of 
course, sent for. But it affected her brain. 
I also made light of it to her father, who did 
not see her for some time, nor did her 
cousin. But it made the poor girl more 
dreamy than ever, and her mind became full 
of strange thoughts, which, as it suited my 
purpose, I caught at and worked upon. I 
had the greatest possible influence over her, 
and she would do anything, or believe any- 
thing, I told her, with the most implicit 
confidence. 

" She began to dislike the idea of being 
tied to an engagement to her cousin. She 
had got some curious fancy into her head, 
and she talked to me of it ; and at last one 
day she asked me whether it ought to go on. 
I said a great deal to her, pretending to 
think she ought to submit, but instilling the 
idea of tyranny and coercion, and infusing 
thoughts of the sad effects of enforced, and 
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consequently unhappy, marriages. She did 
not say much in reply, but it filled her 
thoughts until it became a mania. Her 
<5ousin complained of her being dull and 
disagreeable when he next saw her, and it 
put him out of humour ; and his manner in 
return irritated her, and made her worse 
than ever afterwards. He was more than 
usually civil to me, and I fancied the idea 
of his bonds rather galled him, but I do 
not know it for a fact. He always behaved 
as a gentleman should, except that he was 
not very good-tempered always — ^was ruflBied 
at little things. However, my scheme grew 
bolder. ^ He likes me much better than he 
does her,' I said to myself. ^If she had 
not been tied to him, he might — perhaps he 
would — ^have loved me, and asked me to be 
his. Perhaps if this engagement was broken 
oSj he would do so now. I know how to 
make myself agreeable and captivating. If 
the coast were only clear, I should not mind 
trying,' &c. But he was, as I am now 
convinced, far too honourable to have thrown 
ier over. 
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'' In course of time we went on our usual 
summer expedition for bathing to the north 
coast of Ireland." 

^' Are you at liberty to tell me who the 
cousin was?" asked Constance, not without 
some embarrassment of manner. 

^' Yes, I think I may do that; at least I 
have made no promise about him. Some 
one you have seen," she added, — '^ Colonel 
St. Aubyn." 

A flush came over Constance's face, bs 
though she half expected the answer. 

^' I will conceal nothing now that I can 
help, — I will not attempt to be untruthftd any 
longer," said the invalid. " Heaven knows 
what I have suffered. Oh, Constance ! it is 
very hard to be good — ^hard, at least, at the 
beginning ; but, believe me, it is not so hard 
as it is to be wicked — ^to keep up a train of 
deceit and falsehood, to have to go on from 
one act of dissimulation to another, or else to 
give oneself up to the scorn of the world, and 
one's own wretched thoughts and feelings ! 

'' But I must go on. As I said, the thoughts 
of her engagement to her cousin became a 
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mania. She had got hold of sentimental books 
which told of distressed damsels, and victims 
forced into hateful matches with ogre -like 
husbands, &c., and she almost fancied her- 
self one of them ; the brain had become more 
affected, and I continued to work upon it. 
* If,' I said to her one day, half -joking, 
^ there were to come a deliverer and release 
you, you would fly with him from this hated 
betrothal?' — ' To the ends of the earth,' she 
answered me, hastily and vehemently. Even 
then I could turn her thoughts and make her 
rational, and sensible, and agreeable, so long 
as the one bugbear of her existence was kept 
out of sight? She was almost seventeen, and 
the match was to come off in the end of the 
next year, when her cousin was of age. 

'^ And now I will tell you about your 
father. His regiment chanced to be quartered 
in Ireland. He was in a detachment stationed 
a few miles from where we were ; and he, I 
suppose, not caring much for the society of 
his inferiors — ^his fellow-soldiers, I mean — out 
of work-hours, would come over for fishing 
sometimes, just under the rocks below our 
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cottage. I have seen him also walking on 
the sands when we were donkey-riding. He 
was very young and handsome, and attrac- 
tive-looking; at least, I thought so, and I 
remarked him to my pupil. She soon ad- 
mired his appearance as much as I did. He 
was, I cannot help saying it, evidently im- 
pressed with the idea of his own personal 
appearance, and not sorry, I dare say, to see 
two attractive-looking females in those wild 
Irish wastes. Anyhow, so it chanced, that 
he very often came over for fishing on the 
sands below, though quite out of sight of our 
cottage, at the mouth of a little stream. My 
pupil was immensely taken with his appear- 
ance, and the graceful way in which, on one 
occasion, when she had dropped her pocket- 
handkerchief, he picked it up and pre- 
sented it to her. This led to a speaking 
acquaintance, and at length to short con- 
versations. 

^'I ought to have mentioned to you that 
our coming at all to this little wild spot was a 
freak of ours — mine and my pupil's. We were 
supposed to be staying at some regular bath- 
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ing-place, whither we had at first gone ; but 
our lady's-maid having gone away, and we 
having become tired of the regular routine, 
and anxious for a change, I had suggested 
travelling a little incog. My pupil thought 
the idea delightful and romantic. I said she 
was to be Miss Smith, and I Miss or Mrs. 
Jones, I forget which, and so neither the 
people at the cottage nor any one in the neigh- 
bourhood knew who we really were. We 
stayed at this little place above two months ; 
of course we did not see your father every- 
day, and sometimes two or three elapsed 
without his coming; but he always re-appeared 
after a time, and seemed delighted to meet us, 
attracted evidently by the pale, interesting, 
sweet face of your mother, as you, I suppose, 
have guessed she was. One day, when we 
had spoken to him of his solitary walks, at 
the first, he had imparted to us that he was 
bom in a higher rank of life, and soon after 
told us his whole history; and this very 
romantic tale my pupil drank in with eager 
ears. The handsome incognito became her 
one thought by day and her dream by night. 
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She never told him who she was. I had made 
her promise, from the first, not to do so, and 
she was completely under my influence, as I 
have said. One day she, in return for his 
confidence, told him of her sorrows. Her 
representations of her cruel father and her 
distasteful cousin, though they moved his 
j)ity and sympathy very deeply, in no way 
enlightened him as to the facts and persons. 
But he, our military friend, became our firm 
ally. ^ Could he save her?' your mother 
once asked. But how could he ? though he 
assured her he would do anything he could 
for her, would lay down his life to save her 
from the detested thraldom. 

" I then represented to him that she was 
not poor — an only child, and her father, Mr. 
Smith, as we called him, was very well off. 
Of course he would be very angry at first, 
but he would, I had not the smallest doubt, 
relent soon, and forgive her before a month 
was over, if she married him (for it had 
come to this); but if not, she would be 
forced into the hated union, would probably 
die of a broken heart, and fall into a pre- 
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mature grave. I believe I even shed tears 
over what might occur if he did not marry 
her. This was too much for his soft heart. 
' I have nothing but my pay at present, and 
she can do nothing,' he said; ^but if her 
father can support her, and if, as you tell 
me, she has such a handsome allowance now, 
we can aflford to live on that in Ireland.' 

^^ I promised him money for present needs 
— indeed, I said I would do anything I could 
to save the life of my poor charge. ^ She is,' 
I told him, ^ devotedly in love with you, 
I can see,' — and so I believe she was — or 
madly so would have been a better word. 
At length it was all arranged. All the 
breaking of it to the father, &c., was to be 
left to me, as also the carrying out of the 
present arrangements. So we settled that 
they should be married at once. He was to 
come for her in a boat — I cannot go into all 
the details, it would keep you too long ; — ^but 
he did come, after dusk, to avoid suspicion. 
We settled that they two should land just 
round a neighbouring headland, and walk 
to a little church not far distant, and im- 
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mediately the ceremony was performed they 
should start for his regiment by a circuitous 
course by rail. I had my own part to act, 
and a great deal of trouble it cost me ; but 
I carried it all out to admiration. 

" To blind the people of the place from 
suspecting the truth, I pretended that she 
was drowned. 1 could row very well, and 
the evening was calm, happily, for it took 
all my strength in smooth water to row such 
a distance ; but I was strong, and did just 
manage it. And we were accustomed to go 
our way and do whatever we liked in this 
outlandish place without molestation or com- 
ment. I had taken care to erase every 
trace of her name from clothes, books, &c. 
Nothing was left to betray who she was. 
Even our letters, by my arrangement, had 
always come under cover to Miss Smith. 
The only thing I afterwards remembered 
she had in her possession was a ring, which 
her Jianc^ had given her, and which, she 
afterwards told me, she had given to her 
husband to dispose of; but he never would do 
so, at least, not as long as I knew anything 
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of them — I suppose for fear of discovery. 
However, to return to that evening. Whea 
we got to the village, I made her put on 
another skirt over her own, also a shawl, 
such as the Irish wear, with bright colours,, 
such as might appear suitable for a soldier'^ 
bride. I took her hat and jacket back with 
me. I had provided her with money, — ^we 
were always well supplied, — and made out 
rather a different statement of what I in- 
tended should follow — to her and her hus- 
band. I mean I, of course, did not tell her 
of the drowning fiction. 

^^ I rowed the boat back as quickly as 
I could. It was not unusual for boats ta 
be seen out as late as this. When I got 
to the landing-place, I pulled the boat 
on to the shore, as well as I could, knowing^ 
that the tide would drift it out before morning. 
I placed her jacket in it, and her hat on tho 
shore, just out of the reach of the tide, and 
then made the best of my way back to the 
house. I walked in rather quickly, — now 
my acting had begun in good earnest. I 
pretended to speak to some one, and then 
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exclaiming, ^ Oh, Clare.' — But I am breaking 
my promise ; I said I would not mention 
her real name — did you hear it ? Do you 
know who she is ? Who her father is ? " 

^^ I have not the slightest idea," returned 
Constance, in mute rigid attention. 

'' I then called to the people of the house, 
asking if Miss Smith had not come in, and 
said I supposed she had been all safe in 
the house while I had gone into the village, 
but I could not find her. They rushed out 
alarmed, I joining in the search ; but when 
we got to the shore, the tale seemed soon 
told. When they found her hat on the shore 
and the boat already drifting out to sea in 
the moonlight, — that she had perished none 
seemed to doubt. 

^'I pretended to be so shocked that I did 
not know what to do or say. There was no 
telegraph near, and some one would have to 
write to her father. He was abroad at the 
time. I made out that I was too ill to leave 
my bed or do anything, — too upset to write ; 
but made the girl, the daughter of my land- 
lady, write a few lines by my dictation, and 
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which I managed to post after some days. 
And now the whole of what I had done 
rushed upon me, and nearly overcame me. 
The deed was done — they were man and 
wife! I could not undo it, even could I 
have persuaded them to part. And I was 
left to bear the brunt of the battle. I 
imagined — ^which I suppose did take place — 
that her father would come to investigate 
the matter ; so I took care to remove myself 
quite out of his reach before he could possibly 
have time to arrive. I proceeded to England 
as soon as I could, and remained in Liver- 
pool, where I again assumed a feigned name 
until I could arrange my plans. I was at 
a loss what step to take, and how to further 
my original scheme. Alas ! I had put it, for 
the present, at least, quite out of my power. 
I was afraid to meet either uncle or nephew 
until my own mind was more at rest, and 
I had become more able to act my part with 
perfect sang-froid. I hoped that after a 
time we should meet again, — Eustace and 
myself I did not think his grief would be 
inconsolable or very great. I persuaded 
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myself that he might even seek me out, and 
make love to me after a time ; but I was 
afraid to go back to his part of England, and 
how was he to know where I was ? I must 
wait, and trust to time and some lucky- 
opportunity. 

^^ I had written to your mother, send- 
ing her more money, and begging her 
not to betray her real name and rank until I 
gave her liberty to do so, and saying that 
I could not represent matters to her father 
yet. Her husband had written to me, and 
said your mother was unhappy, and wished 
me to intercede. I returned answer that he 
was more angry than I had believed possible, 
and that we must wait, and not precipitate 
matters. In the mean time, Mr. Raymond 
must trust to me. Your mother dreaded an 
explanation, but yet was most anxious that 
all should be made right. Her head seemed 
clearer, but her situation at present — accus- 
tomed as she had been to comfort and luxury 
— ^must have been very trying. At length 
all hopes of seeing Eustace were, for the 
present, at an end, as I found by the papers 
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that he had gone abroad for two years, to 
travel in the Holy Land, &c. 

^'My conscience was far from easy. I 
dreaded the idea of the truth coming out 
and overtaking me if I remained in England, 
so I engaged myself to an American lady, 
who happily was satisfied with my own 
story, and appearance, and manners, and 
took me on trust to go out as governess to 
her daughter. I went direct to New York 
with her, and regularly sent part of my 
salary — ^which was a very liberal one — to 
your parents. They both wrote to me, your 
father begging me to give him your grand- 
father's direction, that he might write him- 
self (as I had not yet accomplished the 
promised reconciliation) at whatever risk, as 
he could not see his wife so badly provided 
for. She herself had written secretly a letter 
to her father, which she enclosed to me, 
entreating me to forward it, as she dared 
hot, fearing the exposure of it to her husband. 
I, however, of course dreaded any sort of 
communication or revelation of the past too 
much to do as they wished. I continued to 
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send every penny I could spare, and told 
Mrs. Raymond that her father's temper was 
such that there was no saying what he might 
do to her or him if I pushed matters too 
suddenly ; but I hoped and trusted before 
long, &c. I was feeling my way, &c- 

^^ You see, my punishment has been great 
if my guilt was black. Years of dread 
and fear lest some accidental circumstance 
or other should lead to the disclosure of the 
secret which oppressed me, I have had to 
live through, besides what I had to undergo 
at the time. And all for what ? For an end 
which was out of my reach, for the present, 
at all events, if it ever could be attained. 

'^At length your father wrote to tell me 
that his poor wife had died, after having 
given birth to a child. He did not say 
where, and I imagined it was with him. It 
was of no use, he said, to write to her father 
now; his child could be provided for. I 
then wrote to say that if I ever had it in 
my power to do anything for you I would. 
When I met you at Sandport I soon suspected 
who you were, from your likeness to your 
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mother and your name, and a slight look of 
your father at times. I made every inquiry 
I could about you, and, putting everything 
together, became convinced of the truth. I 
had wronged your poor mother so much that 
I wished to do all I could to make up for it 
to her child. 

" But I am forgetting to tell you how I 
came to go to Sandport. I had returned to 
Europe with the American family, and tra- 
velled with them on the Continent, spending 
some time in Paris. I saw one day in an 
English paper that the Norssex Militia, com- 
manded by Colonel E. D. St. Aubyn, had 
been sent to Sandport, and I determined, as 
soon as practicable, to resort thither also, 
and I longed to go immediately. I had 
saved a considerable sum of money — ^your 
father would never accept any more after his 
wife died, nor did he wish to keep up any 
further correspondence after he knew the 
truth ; but he had promised his wife to keep 
my secret, and I had promised to keep his, 
until he released me. 

^^Well, I made up my mind to go to 
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Sandport and try my luck. I had, of course^ 
the old dread of being found out, but I wa» 
enabled to disguise myself by dyeing my 
hair, and enamelling my complexion (arts- 
that I learnt to perfection in Paris), and by 
darkening my eyelashes. But I was still 
afraid my voice might betray me, and 
adopted the pretence of losing my voice 
occasionally and suddenly, and always if he 
should be near. I thereby entirely deprived 
myself of one of my former powers of attrac- 
tion, but I foolishly flattered myself I could 
captivate him, and, once the conquest was 
made, I would risk my voice being heard by 
him. I could not have travelled quite alone, 
or acted so independently, as a miss, so I 
pretended to be a widow, and do not believe 
to this day my deception was found out at 
Sandport. The person I most dreaded was, 
I think. Captain Manley. He never seemed 
to take me at my own valuation. I had once^ 
too, seen some one of the same name at my 
pupil's home. However, I must not waste 
any words. I fondly hoped Eustace would 
have again taken a fancy to me at Sandport, 
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"but though he seemed to like my society, 
and to find me agreeable, and was polite and 
<50iirteous, I could see that I had not touched 
his heart. My own attachment had come 
back with tenfold force when I saw him as 
an older man. I had never heard of his 
having loved any one since poor Clare died, 
and no one at Sandport I saw had sufficient 
attractions to make me jealous or apprehen- 
sive imtil I saw him with you, which was 
some time after I had been there, if you 
remember. Then I found out how it was. 
I saw he loved you, — not very deeply, per- 
haps, but he did love you ; and then I hated 
you, and would be revenged on you. And 
that was why I tried to disgust him with 
you. Oh, Constance, can you forgive me ? 

"But I must go on. I wrote to your 
father from Sandport, and told him I had 
seen you ; that I again implored him not to 
betray me. He wrote to me, saying that he 
would not, on condition of my keeping your 
mother's and grandfather's name a secret 
from you and everybody. He should tell it 
himself, when he had risen to the rank of an 
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officer. He did not wish to draw on his 
mother the revenge of a nobleman, and that 
it would neither add to your happiness nor 
misery keeping the facts from you a little 
longer. He was now on his way towards 
promotion. I wrote again to him within the 
last two months, telling him my life might 
not be long, and I dared not die without con- 
fessing everything to you. He said I might 
tell you all except the names ; he would let 
you know when he came. His wife had 
told him before her death of the letter 
she had written, but her father had not 
pardoned her, and she would never leave her 
husband to go back to him. Had she lived, 
he might have acted differently ; but, as she 
had died, he would keep it all silent until he 
saw you. He believed it was the best thing 
to do." 

Constance had listened long and intently 
to this strange recital with varying feelings 
and thought. Her poor mother, her dear 
father, both victims of this woman's selfish- 
ness and cruelty. The time had passed 
without notice. The clock was warning for 
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five. She could not stay much longer. 
" Have you told me all ? " she asked. 

" Yes, all," was the answer. 

^^ And it is all true?" 

^^ Every word," returned the other, sadly. 
^^ And now, before you go, will you — can 
you forgive me ? " and her face contracted 
as with some pain. 

" Are you in much suffering," asked Con- 
stance, " of mind or body ? " 

"My pains are fearful," returned the in- 
valid, "my nights are terrible, and my 
dread of the operation is more than I can 
describe ; but my anguish of mind outweighs 
everything else. Oh, Constance, I have 
been punished indeed! What advantage 
have I gained from all my selfishness, artful- 
ness, and lying? Nothing; and here I am, 
poor, and in want of almost the common 
necessaries of life, and dependent on the 
charity of others ; without a Mend, but this 
good Sister, to do anything for me or care a 
straw for me, and only the sad reflections of 
the past, with all its sins, and sorrows, and 
remorse, for companionship." 
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Constance shuddered, but, suddenly recol- 
lecting herself, said, — >'' You said you were in 
want. You have not been so poor long, or 
how could you have sent me that money ? " 

^^ What money ? " 

'' That ten-poimd note." 

'^ Oh, I remember now what you mean. 
It was not I that sent it to you, though you 
thought so, and I would not undeceive you, 
or give you the satisfaction of knowing or 
suspecting who had done so ; but I knew the 
handwriting on the envelope you enclosed, — 
Col. St. Aubyn's." 

Constance's mind had wandered back to 
all she had been hearing for the last hour or 
more, and she scarcely noticed the latter 
words of the poor woman ; but they came 
back to her months afterwards. 

'^ I must go now," she said. 

^^ You will forgive me and pray for me ? " 
entreated the invalid. 

"I will do both," returned Constance, 
gravely, almost absently ; and she said to her- 
self, " My poor mother ! Oh ! how could — " 

But the time was passing ; she must not 
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linger. She had enough to fill her mind ; 
4she must go. The Sister had just come in, and 
the sick woman seemed completely exhausted. 
Constance, having been told all, had no wish 
to prolong the interview. She turned to the 
bed. She would not reproach one whose 
conscience was one perpetual reproach, and 
whose punishment was severe, and whose 
earthly existence was, — whether long or short, 
— likely to be one of misery. She took the 
hand Harriet Pierce stretched out, sorrow- 
fully, yet tenderly, saying, — ^^ May Heaven 
forgive you as I do, and give you peace at 
last." She left the room hastily ; then, recol- 
lecting herself, as she saw the Sister (who 
had withdrawn from the sick chamber on 
finding Constance still there) waiting for her 
at the foot of the stairs, Constance opened 
the envelope which the invalid had handed 
to her, and she had taken almost mechani- 
cally, and put the bank-note into the hands of 
the kind nurse, telling her to get all that 
was required, and do what else could be 
done with it for her comfort ; and giving her 
her own direction, and asking her to write 
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and let her know how the operation suc- 
ceeded, she left the house, and barely 
reached the station in time. The poor 
woman's weakness had made her narrative 
very tedious ; she had to pause for rest and 
breath, and frequently broke down with 
emotion. 

Constance's mind was a strange chaos, 
when, for the first time, she could feel at 
leisure to recall what she had heard, as she 
sat silent and alone in the railway carriage. 
The first feeling, however, was one of re- 
newed gratitude that she was in no way 
related to the wretched woman she had just 
left; then, that her grandmother had never 
known all this. ^^ It was to save her fi:om 
all the anxiety and worry which he knew it 
would have been to her that papa never told 
us. No, it could have done no good, and 
only perplexed her as to what it would have 
been right to do," she said to herself. She 
went through the long cheerless story again 
and again, imagining the scenes in those 
wilds in Ireland, and all the sadness and 
•"^'^tchedness her poor young mother must 
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have endured ; but she was beloved by her 
husband, she felt sure ; and then she thought 
of, and pitied him, and thought how natural 
it was that he, so young, and with a kind 
heart, should fall a victim to the snares and 
devices of that artful governess. 

At one time a flash of sudden brightness 
caused her cheek 4o glow and her eye to 
sparkle. Eustace St. Aubyn and she were 
cousins. " My mother's first cousin," she ex- 
claimed aloud. How strange that he should 
have loved her mother first! The thought 
that was last to enter her mind was that 
she was of noble extraction herself — grand- 
daughter of a peer ; but it all seemed so un- 
natural and so unreal. '^ Oh," thought she, 
" if I had but known my dear, gentle mother," 
— and she was again lost in the scenes of the 
past, and the boyish lover was Colonel St. 
Aubyn ! How very difierent was the whole 
idea of her own earliest antecedents fi:om 
* what she had imagined. Not that she had 
ever formed any very definite idea of who- 
her mother was until the hateful suspicion 
that Mrs. Bland was she, entered her mind.. 
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Before that she had tacitly accepted the sup- 
position, formed probably from the poverty of 
her mother's apparel, and her father's silence 
on the subject, that she was of inferior birth 
to himself, — ^perhaps a farmer's daughter, or 
something lower. 

" Grandmamma would have been glad to 
have known she was a lady," thought Con- 
stance. ^'But the whole thing would have 
been so distressing and perplexing," she again 
reflected. Occupied with these thoughts, 
she reached Queensthorpe Station, and the 
question arose in her mind, "Should she tell 
the Manleys ?" Instinctively she shrank from 
the revelation. " Not just yet, I think, at any 
rate. Papa was so anxious I should know 
nothing of it ^ until he came back,' he told 
me, and I should have heard nothing of it 
except for this poor woman's illness. I hope 
I forgive her. Oh, yes; I am sure I do. 
But why did not her father, my grandfather, 
answer the letter? I should have liked to 
ask her that, and so much that now I think 
of; but I was so bewildered, and the time 
passing, I could not think — I could scarcely 
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take it all in." She decided it would be 
better not to tell Beatrice, but she would 
write to, her father, and tell him what she 
had heard, and no doubt she would hear from 
him all the rest. No, he would not write, 
she thought again, it would be so difficult 
to explain in a letter. He would be coming 
back, she hoped, very soon. 
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CHAPTER II. 

And hopes, and fears that kindle hope, 
An tmdistinguishable throng. 

Coleridge. 

Mrs. Manley was waiting for her at the 
station, as Constance had not come back by 
the earlier train, and she seemed very glad 
to see her young friend arrive all safe and 
sound. 

"Well, dear," she said, "here you are at 
last. I began to be afraid when you did not 
come back by the earlier train," and she 
hurried Constance into the carriage. " Now, 
tell me, dear, you were mistaken, were you 
not?" for she was somewhat puzzled by the 
expression of the girl's face, and the strange 
look of thought and care upon her young 
brow. 

"Yes," answered Constance; but not so 
cheerfully as would have been supposed after 
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all her nervous fears. ^^You were right; 
she is not my mother; oh! isn't it a 
blessing?" — and fresh comfort came into her 
mind as she spoke. 

"Then, dear, I hope the communication 
was not such a dreadful one after all?" 

" It was a very strange one — a very unex- 
pected one," replied Constance, pausing. ^^ I 
should like to tell you, if I might ; but I be- 
lieve I ought not to — at least, not at present. 
By-and-by you shall hear it. But I think I 
must keep it to myself for a time." 

Mrs. Manley felt quite sure that Constance 
had some real good reason for her reticence, 
and was perfectly satisfied not to hear any 
account of the commimication she had re- 
ceived, except that she saw it had made 
something of an unfavourable impression on 
her young friend's mind, and that she was 
absent and distraite. ^^Well, as long as it 
was not very bad news, dear," she said, "I 
am quite content. Did you find Mrs. Bland 
as ill as you expected ? " 

"Yes, she is, I think, very ill. I do not 
believe she much expects to get better. She 
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says she cannot remain in England if she- 
lives," — and then Constance explained the 
nature of her illness, and what was to take 
place on the morrow. And, after a few 
moments pause, she went on, — " How dread- 
ful it is not to be truthful ! However, I must 
not say more about her," — and then she tried 
to change the subject, and asked what Beatrice 
had been doing, &c. 

Constance seemed very tired and dull all 
the evening. She could not get the strange 
story out of her head, and it haunted her in 
her sleep, and she fancied herself mixed up 
with it, and her poor mother's gentle face 
and her sad fate came vividly before her. 
^^Poor mamma!" she said to herself, as she 
lay thinking, after one of these troubled 
dreams. ^^If I could have only been old 
enough to have been a comfort to her, or 
if she had come to us at Sandport, grand- 
mamma would have been so kind to her." 
But then the sad reflection that the brain 
was injured, that life could not have been 
any pleasure to her, — it might have grown 
worse, too, as time went on; and then it 
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would have been ^^ a life-long sorrow to grand- 
mamma and papa, and all. No, perhaps it 
was best as it had turned out." 

She rose the next morning listless and dull, 
and found it hard to fix her mind on any- 
thing, though she blamed herself for her want 
of agreeableness, and tried to be cheerful and 
pleasant as usual. Beatrice's quick eye and 
kind heart saw, however, that her mind was 
not at ease. 

Constance's chief thought now was for her 
father, and she looked forward with more 
eagerness than ever to the hope of his 
coming, and to being with him and comfort- 
ing him, after all his sorrow and anxiety and 
trouble. 

^^ I wonder if this war will soon be over !" 
she said, as she was sitting with Beatrice; 
but it was not in her usual manner — with 
the bright kindling gleam in her eye at the 
prospect of her father's return covered with 
honour, and crowned with laurels. 

" We shall very likely have some news in 
the morning," returned Beatrice, cheerily. 
^^ Arthur says they are expecting to hear 
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something important, and we must hope an^ 
pray that it may be good news." 

^'Yes, indeed," rejoined Constance, fer-^ 
vently. And they talked on this subject, 
and Constance's day-dream began to revive. 
^' Dear papa," she said, fondly, ^^ what would 
I not give to see him now ! " 

She retired that night weary and done-up 
after her last two wakeful nights, and the- 
day of excitement intervening. No wonder 
that she did not get to sleep until late, as* 
thought upon thought again rushed into her 
mind when she laid her head upon the 
pillow, — thoughts in which her father, mother, 
Mrs. Bland, and Eustace St. Aubyn also 
mingled, — no wonder she should sleep long 
and soundly. Beatrice would not let her be 
called, and, therefore, it was not without 
some consternation that, as she roused herself 
from a very pleasant dream, she started ta 
hear the clock strike, whether nine or ten 
she did not know, but either hour was quite 
an unheard-of time for her to be in bed of a 
morning. She dressed as quickly as possible^ 
It was a lovely morning; the sun was- 
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shiniftg brightly in at her window, and the 
dream — such a pleasant dream — seemed to 
dwell in her thoughts. She came down full 
of penitence and apologies for her late 
appearance. 

" I am very glad, dear," said Mrs. Manley, 
" that you have had such a good night, and 
that you are so much refreshed by it ; as you 
certainly are, for you look much better than 
you have done for the last day or two." 

Constance could not forbear telling her 
dream to her friend. "I thought I was 
lying down in a very pleasant arbour. It 
was a warm evening, and the moon was 
rising. Dear papa had come back. It was 
here, I think, and we were talking. But I 
did not quite catch the words he said, I felt 
so tired and sleepy. I was so sorry, but he 
said, — ^ Never mind, dear,' and I looked 
up, and he smiled so pleasantly, and 
looked so very kind and loving; and he 
kissed me, and said, — * Good night, dear 
child, I will see you again in the morning,' 
and then I woke up. It gave me such a 
pleasant idea of him, as he looks in the like- 
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ness I have of him, but, oh, so gentle atid so 
kind! — I wonder if we shall soon have news," 
she continued. 

Beatrice did not reply directly, but she 
got up and busied herself at the sideboard, 
and brought Constance a plate of meat or 
something, as she sat at the breakfast-table, 
and, setting it before her, proceeded to pour 
her out a cup of tea. 

^^Dear me, how late I am," said Con- 
stance, scarcely observing her, her mind 
had so much to fill it, and the dream had 
evidently impressed her very much as well. 
"Are there any letters for me?" she asked, 
presently; "and is there any news of the 
war?" 

" Here is a letter for you," said Beatrice, 
evading the last question, and giving her a 
letter. It was from the Sister of Mercy, 
expressing Mrs. Bland's (as we must continue 
to call her) grateful thanks for Constance's 
gift, and saying that the operation had been 
postponed another day, the poor% woman's 
nerves and strength being so very low 
after her talk with Constance, and a letter 
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she had insisted on writing after she had 
left. 

Constance quietly put it into her pocket, 
after telling Beatrice the state of Mrs. 
Bland's health. * * Poor thing ! " she remarked, 
as she finished, and added, eagerly, "But 
did you say there was any news ? I suppose 
Captain Manley has got the paper? Dear 
me, I am quite ashamed of my lateness," 
and she hastened to finish her breakfast, as 
Beatrice did not seem to have heard her 
remark, and thought she would like to look 
for herself. Mrs. Manley seemed hardly 
in her usual spirits, but Constance was 
too much engrossed to observe it. She 
glanced round the room to see if the paper 
was in sight, but it was not in its accustomed 
place, and she made some observation about 
it again to Beatrice, who, speaking as 
calmly as she could, and as cheerfully, said, 
— "Yes, dear, there is some news. There 
h£is been some fighting on the 8th, but there 
are no aames yet." 

"Oh, where? May I see the accoimt? 
Has Captain Manley done with the paper, 
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do you think? May I go and ask him?" 
and Constance was hurrying away to the 
library. 

'^ Arthur has gone out, dear," Beatrice 
said. ^'He will not be back yet; and 
perhaps he may have taken the paper with 
him. But we will look in the library, if you 
like, " — and they went together. Constance's 
fears began to rise ; something in her friend's 
manner struck her. 

"Do you know whether the attack, which 
they expected to make, has taken place?" 
she asked. 

"Yes," said Beatrice, "it has." 

"And was papa's regiment in it, I 
wonder? Oh, I wish I could see the paper!" 
and she hunted for it everywhere, but it was 
not to be found. 

"Yes ; we saw the name of the regiment." — 
Constance's heart beat loud and quick. " But 
the full particulars, as I say, had not come, 
and Arthur thought you might like to hear 
more, and he has gone to get the papers." 

"Do you know all about it?" asked Con- 
stance, with nervous eagerness. 
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^' Oh, no, dear, not all ; but our allied 
«:mies have been victorious, and the French 
have taken the MalakhoflF." 

**And the Redan?" asked Constance, 
quickly. 

" We do not know quite all about that," 
returned Beatrice. She did not say that 
there had been fearful loss of life there, and 
that the regiment Constance's father was in 
had suffered severely ; and that Captain 
Manley had gone into Queensthorpe to try 
and get a sight of the list of casualties, 
which was expected by the second post. 

Constance's heart beat fast between hope 
and fear. Was the long-wished-for event — the 
happiness which for years had been her one 
great wish — to be now accomplished ? Was 
she to hear that her father had distinguished 
himself in the fight ? — won honour and glory, 
perhaps promotion ? These thoughts, hopes, 
anxieties, fervent longings, were at work in 
her heart. She knew there were two sides 
to the --picture, — ^the one so bright, which 
jshe had coloured so vividly, and another — 
too sad, too fearful to think of, and yet — But 
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the suspense was too great to bear quietly ; 
she must be alone ; .and Beatrice said, " Yes, 
it is a very exciting time. We must hope for 
the best, and yet try not to be too sanguine.'' 
She scarce knew what to say. Constance 
was not very strong yet, and her friend 
dreaded what might be the effect of a hope 
crushed upon her, and did not want to 
alarm her without cause ; but, at the same 
time, she knew that the chances were even 
of life and death. But were they even in 
this case? ^' The — th Regiment had 
effected an escape, but with fearful loss." 
These were the words which both she and 
her husband had deemed it best to hide 
from Constance until the whole truth were 
known. 

Beatrice saw that Constance would rather 
be alone with her own thoughts ; they could 
not talk, either of them. She sent Constance 
to gather flowers for her in the garden, while 
she busied herself indoors. " Arthur would 
come back as soon as he could," but he did 
not get back by luncheon-time. And now 
Constance's feelings became worked up to a 
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fearful pitch. She went to her own room to 
ask for calmness to bear the present suspense, 
and strength if anything terrible might befall 
her; but hope always retained the upper- 
most place. At length she could stand it no 
longer, and, seeing Beatrice in the garden, 
rushed out to join her. Just at that moment 
the latter fancied she heard in the very far 
distance the faint sound of horse's hoofs. 
She gave no token of it to Constance, but 
saying she wanted a few ferns from a distant 
bed, and that she would ' ' take these flo wers^ 
and put them in water before they faded," 
went back into the house. She had not 
been mistaken, for, as she reached the hall, 
she heard still more distinctly the sound of 
of galloping, and very soon Arthur had 
reached the house. Beatrice went out and 
met him as quickly and as quietly as possible. 
He spoke low. "Bad news!" he said, as^ 
soon as she came near. 

" For Constance ? " asked his wife. 

" Yes, dear," he said, as he dismounted, 
and gave the horse to his groom ; " look 
here." And in the long list of killed and 
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wounded, there was the name, *^ Ensign 
William Raymond, killed." 

" Poor dear Constance ! " said Beatrice, as 
the tears filled her eyes, and her kind heart 
ached for her young friend. "Poor, poor 
dear girl ! " 

" Where is she ?" he asked. 

" In the garden. I told her I would let 
lier know when you came ; but, oh, how can 
I tell her the reality ? I have had some 
misgivings all along, somehow; but she 
seems to have expected it to have been all 
so bright. I do not think she is in the least 
prepared for the worst. Poor, dear girl ! " 
And they walked slowly into the house, 
planning how best to break the fearful news 
to that loving, yearning heart. But Con- 
stance, on returning to the spot where she 
had left her friend, had also caught the 
sounds her attentive ears had been so eagerly 
listening for. 

A sudden tremor came over her. 

" Dear, dear papa, Heaven grant all may 
be well; and that — " But the face in 
Jier dream came before her, and brought 
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a smile to lier own. She liurried towards 
the house as fast as her trembling limbs 
would carry her, just as Arthur and Beatrice 
were attempting to meet her with calmness, 
and soften the blow as gently as possible. 
But, before they were aware, she had caught 
a sight of their faces, as they entered the 
house from the diflFerent doors and met in 
the hall. Then a wild foreboding of the 
dread reality came suddenly upon her. 

" Captain Manley," she gasped out, " do 
tell me, is he safe ? Is dear papa well ? " 

What could Arthur say? He was be- 
ginning, " He has not quite escaped," — but 
Constance had seized the paper, unable to 
bear the suspense a moment longer; and, 
before he could prevent it, her eye had 
caught the fatal column. Without a word, 
but only a wild, fearful cry of sharp pain, 
as a deadly pallor came over her face, and 
her eyes closed, she fell senseless on the floor, 
and lay as one dead. So much so, so motion- 
less, so white, that Beatrice half feared 
whether it were not indeed death. Arthur 
helped to raise her, and they laid her on 
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her little bed, while he once more mounted 
his horse and rode off for the nearest medical 
advice. 

Even when the doctor arrived, and had 
done what he could, her return to conscious- 
ness seemed for a long time uncertain. 
^^ The shock was so awfully sudden,'^ Beatrice 
told him, ^' and she seemed so wholly unpre- 
pared for the bad news." 

It was long before the dull eyes opened, 
and anything like natural life came back to 
the pale face. The doctor remained through 
the whole night. It seemed impossible to 
get back full consciousness to her mind. 

'^'Has she been well and strong lately ? " 
he inquired. 

^' She had not been well when she came 
here," Mrs. Manley replied ; " but she was 
getting so much stronger, I think she would 
soon have been quite herself again, if she 
had not had business lately of an anxious 
and harassing nature." 

^^ Oh, that accounts for it," said the kind, 
fatherly, old man, taking one of the cold 
hands in his and rubbing it gently. 
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Constance seemed to see or hear nothing, 
but to get worse instead of better, as the 
blood came back td her face and settled in a 
bright scarlet spot in each cheek, and her 
heart beat wild and strong, and her eyes 
were bright and dilated. She looked from 
one to the other earnestly, but with a be- 
wildered countenance. ^^ Let me go to him ! " 
she said, attempting to rise, and exerting 
herself forcibly. 

Before morning the doctor pronounced 
that brain fever had set in, and for many 
days he was in close attendance, and the 
life of the poor girl seemed to hang on a 
thread. Beatrice's kindness knew no bounds. 
She watched by Constance's sick bed night 
and day. She would scarcely be persuaded 
to give up her charge when the nurse 
arrived, whom Arthur had soon sent for, 
to spare his wife as much as possible fatigue 
and anxiety. 

At length, after many days of anxious 
suspense, she was pronounced out of actual 
danger, though extremely weak and ill. And 
as she came back to life, as it were, she 
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awoke to the more full realization of her 
terrible sorrow, for it would be impossible to 
say what a blow the news of her father's 
death had been to Constance. 

She had suffered intense grief and sorrow 
at the loss of her kind grandmother, and 
even little Amy's death had given her great 
pain; but the latter had been so like the 
cutting off of a little bud, which had been 
tenderly cherished, before the sharp winds 
and jfrosts should have blighted it, she could 
think of it blossoming again elsewhere ; and 
her first loss was one which she knew must 
come before very many years should pass ; 
and lonely as it made her own life there was 
peace in the thought of the loved one being 
at rest firom weariness and suffering. 

But her father — to whom she had always 
looked to be a comfort, and especially of 
late, and most of all when she knew how 
much of dreariness there had been in his 
life — how she had longed and hoped to 
make it bright and pleasant for him for many 
long years 1 — her father, on w;hose return to 
be a protector and some one to cling to she 
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had been counting so much more than 
she had been aware of, whom she had. been 
longing to see and know, the only relation 
left to her as she had so long thought — to 
feel that all these bright hopes and an- 
ticipations were never to be realized, that 
she should never once look upon his face 
even — this was more than she could bear. 

Beatrice was distressed to. see so much 
sorrow and anguish which she could not 
relieve. Her kindness and sympathy were 
most warm and sincere. She often said both 
to her husband and to Constance how very 
glad she was that the latter was with them 
when the blow came. How wretched it would 
have been for her at the Conders', or if she 
had been alone ; and Constance would grate- 
fully acquiesce, although she felt very 
unhappy to be such a burden and trouble to 
her kind friends. 

She was now allowed to sit up a little 
each day, but it was some weeks before she 
could do more. The Doctor said her nerves; 
had been so shaken she could not rouse 
herself. She had occasional visits beside the 
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kind doctor's — from the clergyman, a good 
but rather prosy old gentleman of the old 
43chool. He lent her some volumes of Blair's 
Sermons, and talked a little to her in rather 
a jocose style, by way of brightening her up, 
but it did not at all have the desired effect. 
Nothing seemed to rouse her from her deep, 
settled gloom. She felt as if everything had 
gone, and that the rest of her life was to be 
a dreary blank. True, she had these two 
very kind, dear friends; but that thought 
brought anxiety. She could not stay and be 
a burden to them. But she had no one to 
go to, no one to devote herself to, no home, 
no special call to usefulness, no object in life, 
— one after another, all had gone. 

So thought the poor young girl — ^weak, 
and iU, and miserable, and sad, and disap- 
pointed. " Oh, how I used to wish we could all 
three be together ! And now I have no one to 
feel it with me." And her tears broke out 
afresh for the kind grandmother, whose loss 
seemed to come back with double sorrow. 

The doctor assured Beatrice that extreme 
w^eakness was the aggravating cause of her 
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depression and low spirits, and encouraged 
her to hope that with returning vigour of 
body the mind would resume a more natural 
and healthy state. 

One afternoon, as Mrs. Manley had just 
left the sick room, after taking some little 
delicacy to the invalid, she was met on the 
stairs by Margaret, — who acted the joint 
part of housemaid and waitress in the 
little establishment, — ^with rather an awe- 
struck expression on her countenance. 
" Please, ma'am, there 's a very grand gentle- 
man coming to the door on horseback. Oh, 
ma'am, if it isn't the Urrel ! " she exclaimed^ 
as a vision of a gorgeous livery appeared 
through the hall window. 

Beatrice had not time to assur e her that 
it was not the formidable personage she 
so venerated — ^that gentlemen's gentlemen 
"appear in gayer coats" than their masters ; 
for Margaret, smoothing down her apron 
jand preparing herself for a formidable 
encounter, proceeded to answer the bell, 
which had been rung by no gentle hand. 

A few minutes more, and she came run- 
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ning back to her mistress with evident 
relief on her face, and a note in her hand. 
" Please, ma'am," she said, ^* it was not the 
Urrel after all; it was only this, and the 
gentleman said as his Lordship was to have 
an answer back by him." 

Mrs. Manley proceeded with the note to the 
library, where her husband was busy at 
accounts. He looked up as she entered, and 
glancing at the coroneted envelope, observed, 
'' A note from ^ my Lord ' ? Something rather 
unusual. I wonder whether it is to invite me 
to dinner, or to offer me the appointment of 
Adjutant-General of the District," he ob- 
served, as he took the missive and slowly 
opened it, while he inspected the armorial 
bearings thereon. " Well, dear," remarked 
his wife, ^Hhe ^ Urrel's gentleman,' as Mar- 
garet would say, is waiting for an answer. 
Let us see what this unexpected communica- 
tion is"; and, looking over his shoulder, she 
read the words : — 

'^ The Earl of Northlands has the honour 
to present his compliments to Captain Man- 
ley, and requests that he will do him the 
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favour of informing him whether a young 
lady of the name of Raymond is at present a 
guest at his house. 

"Fortrose Castle, October 9, 1855." 

'^A great deal of gratitude for a very 
small service," remarked Arthur ; " but why 
on earth he should have so much impertinent 
curiosity I am at a loss to comprehend." And 
they both read the note again with evident 
surprise. 

^' How very odd!" repeated Beatrice. But 
there was no time to be lost. The grand 
gentleman in livery was waiting, and an 
xiudible cough was distinctly heard outside, 
probably as a reminder. 

Arthur sat down, and hastily wrote : — 

" Captain Manley has the honour of 
presenting his compliments to the Earl of 
Northlands, and of informing him that Miss 
Raymond is at present on a visit at his house. 

" Heatherton Lodge, October, 9, 1855." 

But, when the despatch was sent oflF, they 
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again enlarged on the strangeness of the- 
incident. 

" Yes, it is a very curious thing," said 
Arthur; "let me see, did she not say she 
met him somewhere ? " 

" Yes ; they travelled together from York. 
I recollect Constance telling me of his having 
been rather good-natured to her about some- 
thing. But if she has made any impression 
upon his Lordship he has been a long time- 
in following it up." 

" Well, it is a very odd thing," was all 
they could say ; and they agreed that there 
was no particular object in telling Constance, 
she seemed so low and unhappy, and so- 
averse to outward things. 

It may be here mentioned that a letter 
had been received a day or two after Con- 
stance's illness, sealed with black. Beatrice 
recognized the handwriting, and, at her 
friend's request, opened it. It contained a 
few brief lines from the Sister, saying that 
all was over with the poor sufferer, Harriet 
Pierce, known to Constance as Mrs. Bland. 
She had not survived the operation beyond 
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a few hours, Laving sunk from exhaustion. 
She was very patient and calm at the last, 
though at first she was very eager for a 
letter, which did not arrive, but she said, 
"perhaps it is all right as it is." The clergy- 
man had visited her constantly, and the 
money Constance had left had been very 
useful, &c. 

« 

The day after the note from Fortrose 
Oastle was a very sad one to Constance. 
On it she received, by the hand of an ofiicer 
who had been sent home from the Crimea 
sick or wounded, a package, containing her 
father's desk, private papers, &c. All else 
belonging to him had been sold, and the 
proceeds had just been sufficient, it appeared, 
to pay what was owed by. him. He left 
no other debts. This was stated in an 
accompanying note, written in a business- 
like manner, from the officer in charge. 

Constance would not be denied opening 
the parcel, though Mrs. Manley had not 
yielded to her entreaties until she promised 
that she would not attempt to read the letters 
•or papers it contained until the next day, 
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and which she proceeded to take out with 
almost reverential care. Beatrice saw how 
yery trying such an ordeal was to her in: 
her present state, and that to-morrow she 
might be better able to stand whatever dis- 
closures should be brought to light ; and so* 
she told Constance. So the latter only em- 
ployed herself in taking out the contents of 
the desk one by one. There were packets 
of letters, all neatly tied up and labelled ; 
and Constance could see through her tears, 
" From my dear mother," ^^ From my dear 
child," &c., and, in a drawer at the bottom, 
she found two other packets directed to her- 
self, also a long letter with a much fresher 
inscription, evidently but lately written,, 
probably one of his last acts before the 
fatal day. The latter she replaced reluc- 
tantly in the desk, and, opening the larger 
of the first two, she discovered a likeness of 
a sweet young face, but sad as sweet, — 
which made the tears fall faster and thicker, — 
and a long lock of fair hair, evidently those 
of her own young mother, of whose features 
she could for the first time form a true 
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idea. She kissed it tenderly and showed it 
to Beatrice. 

*^ What a lovely innocent face ! " she said, 
and she noticed a strong likeness to Con- 
stance herself, especially in the eyes, though 
the latter had not that bewildered, sad look, 
— at least, not in health. The mouth was 
all that was different, and that was the one 
feature which resembled her poor father's. 
After gazing long and lovingly at the dear 
face, and placing it near her that she might 
study it at leisure again, Constance next 
opened the small remaining packet. It con- 
tained two rings, the plain solid gold — the 
wedding ring — and another thick and heavy. 
Constance's brow grew perplexed as she un- 
wrapped the tissue paper enveloping it, and 
observed a very massive gold ring, with the 
letter *^E" in large and small diamonds 
embedded in it. ^^ Where had she seen one 
so very much like this ? " she pondered. 
" Dear mamma's betrothal ring. ^ E ' for 
Eustace," she thought, as she looked at it. 
It came back mistily to her that it was like, 
— yes, it was exactly like the one she had 
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picked up in the hunting-field, ^^ only that 
was ^ C,' and this is ' E,' " she said, half aloud. 

Beatrice, who was standing by the window, 
heard, and thought she spoke to her, and 
came towards her asking if it were so. 

^'No, dear, I was not speaking to you; I 
was only thinking how curious things are," 
— and she showed the ring to Beatrice. 

^' What a very* handsome one ! " remarked 
the latter. 

• " Yes ; it must have been my dear mother's 
betrothal ring," she observed, — Beatrice was 
rather in the dark, — " and such a curious 
thing happened. I once picked up a ring at 
Sandport exactly like this, only the initial 
was ^ C ' on that, and this is ^ E.' " 

" I suppose," returned Beatrice, ^' you 
mean that ring of Colonel St. Aubyn's 
Arthur told me about." Mrs. Manley did 
not know she was imparting an unknown 
fact. 

Constance's pale face turned scarlet as 
she repeated, — ^^ Colonel St. Aubyn's ? Was 
it his ring 1 picked up ? It could not have 
been ; " and she paused, utterly bewildered, 
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adding, ^' And it was ^ C ' for Clare, too. 
How very, very strange ; but how could it 
have been his ? Did you say Captain Man- 
ley knew about it, and about Colonel St. 
Aubyn's losing it, if it was the same as the 
one I picked up? I never had a suspicion 
of it before." 

. '^Why, yes, dear; surely Arthur must 
have told you. It certainly does seem a 
very curious coincidence the two rings being 
so much alike," — and she, in her turn, was 
puzzled and confused, and wondered if she 
had unfortunately done anything wrong or 
foolish in speaking of what she had thought Con- 
stance was aware of. '^ You must ask Arthur 
about it when you get well," Beatrice said. 

A message was just then brought to her 
that Captain Manley' wished to speak to her. 
When his wife went downstairs she found 
him with a note in his hand. ^' Another 
note from his Lordship ? " she asked, smiling. 
Yes, it was another, couched in the same 
formal, distantly-polite verbiage as the former, 
requesting that he might have the honour of 
an interview with Miss Raymond. 
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^^ I have not told Constance anything 
about the first inquiry," said Mrs. Manley, 
^^and it will startle her, I am afraid; and 
she is so dreadfully sad and low to-day, — 
naturally, poor thing." 

'^ Then I should merely find out whether 
she will see anybody," returned Arthur, 
" and, if not, I shall simply tell his Lordship 
that she is too ill to see any one. I can't 
imagine why he is so anxious to see her." 

Beatrice went up with the message in 
Arthur's wording, but soon returned with 
Constance's answer. " I did not mention 
who it was, only asked if she would see a 
visitor. ^ Oh, please not, dear, to-day,' she 
said. Perhaps she thought it was Mr. Ford 
(the clergyman)." So Arthur wrote a highly 
polite answer to the effect that Miss Ray- 
mond was recovering from a very severe 
illness, and too weak to see any one, and 
therefore could not have the honour, &c. 
This was duly despatched by the grand 
gentleman like the first answer. 
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CHAPTER III. 

And I '11 forgive your Highland chief, 
My daughter ! oh, my daughter ! 

Campbell. 

We must go back, in order to understand the 
meaning of this correspondence, to the day 
but one after Constance paid her visit to* 
poor Harriet Pierce. 

The Earl of Northlands had just descended 
to the breakfast-room in Fortrose Castle, — a 
fine old baronial hall, with deer-park, forest, 
and water surrounding it ; and, though the 
rooms had somewhat of a gloomy look, by 
reason of the absence of womankind from the 
principal living rooms, except when his Lord- 
ship, on very rare occasions, entertained a 
select few of his male and female friends, it 
was, nevertheless, a comfortable and hand- 
some abode. Lady Northlands had been dead 
for many years, and the Earl lived avery quiet,^ 
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retired life, and saw but little company; a 
few men in tlie shooting season, with a wife 
and daughter or two occasionally, constituted 
the extent of his hospitalities when he was 
at home. He went to London for a part of 
the Parliamentary season, living much at his 
olub. His nephew had been in the habit, 
since he joined the militia, of paying him an 
annual visit, or some years more often ; but 
these grew less pleasant and more stormy 
each time, and he had not been at Fortrose 
now for nearly a year. Whether the uncle 
very much regretted it or not it would be 
difficult to say : he was very reserved. His 
nephew had parted jfrom him the last time 
in high dudgeon ; in fact, Mr. Judkins had 
reported in the servants' hall that he and the 
Earl had not had a pleasant word since he 
€ame to the Castle, and it was well for the 
sake of peace and quietness when he was gone; 
and he evidently did not wish him back. 

His Lordship, as we have said, had just 
€ome down to breakfast, and, like all big- 
wigs, found a great pile of postal matter 
awaiting him. Newspapers of various sizes 
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and names, circulars, advertisements, &c,, 
and then a small heap of letters, properly 
so called, none of which seemed to excite 
much interest in his mind from their appear- 
ance as he turned them over one by one, 
while the pompous old butler was helping 
him to something cold from the side-board. 
At length one arrested his attention — it was 
in rather a masculine hand, though not very 
firmly delineated, and his eye sparkled as he 
thought, ^^ From Eustace, at last." 

But no, it was not exactly his writing* 
He proceeded to open it. He was naturally 
deliberate in his movements, and, as the butler 
set the plate before him, and supplied him 
with accompanying condiments, his Lordship 
slowly took out his spectacles, and placed 
them upon his nose. The butler now re- 
tiring with his staff — this being one of my 
Lord's ways — he removed the contents from 
the envelope; there was a sheet of note- 
paper written upon, and, inside, another 
letter, in a different hand, and evidently of 
much older date. The first contained the 
following lines : — 
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"No. 2, Martin's Lane, Bridge Street, Sept. 1855. 

^^Mt Lord, 

^'I beg you will pardon the liberty I 
have taken in writing. I am lying very ill, 
and, it may be, on my death-bed. I have 
long had a secret on my mind, which I 
have conceialed from you. It is connected 
with the enclosed letter, entrusted to my 
care many years ago. I crave your Lord- 
ship's pardon for never having forwarded it. 
I am too ill to write, or I would tell you how 
deeply I deplore the long years of deception 
I have practised, and which I can only ask 
you, if possible, to forgive. I cannot leave 
my bed, but, if your Lordship wishes to know 
anything more from me, I can only ask you 
to come to me here, and speedily, for I may 
have but a few days to live. I have another 
fact to communicate, but I am under a solemn 
promise to mention no names. I had hoped 
to be released from that promise before I 
wrote to you, but now I dare not delay; 
I can, therefore, only indirectly convey my 
meaning. What I have to tell your Lord- 
ship is, that you have a grand-daughter living, 
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and that she is now not many miles distant 
from you. I have written all I dare to say on 
this subject. I beg you to pardon these lines, 
written with extreme pain of mind and body. 

*^ Your Lordship's humble servant, 

"Harriet Pierce." 

His Lordship's brow grew rigid and his 
lips set as he read, and it would be difficult 
to describe his state of mind as he opened the 
paper enclosed, with its tear-stained words 
and tremulous writing. It seemed to blind 
him as he perused it. He shut himself up in 
his own sitting-room, and read and re-read the 
letter, which was, as we, of course, know, 
the one entrusted by his poor daughter Clare 
to her governess, and which she had hoped 
would melt him to pity and tenderness. She 
begged his forgiveness for the step she had 
taken unknown to him; she said she never 
could have been happy with Eustace, nor 
could have married him; that she felt now 
how wrong she had been ; but that she trusted 
he would think that it was done for the best, 
and, above all, that he would not blame her 
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husband or Miss Pierce. They had done 
and meant everything kind by her. She 
said that her William was as kind and good 
and loving to her as was possible to be ; that 
though his rank was low he was a gentle- 
man by birth, and that she was devotedly 
attached to him, and he to her; that their 
lot was a very poor one, and their privations 
great ; but she thought nothing of all this, 
if she could only have her father's forgive- 
ness and blessing. In any case, she implored 
him to write to her, and not to despise her 
or cast her oflF, for her mother's sake (evi- 
dently the poor girl had some instinctive 
feeling that she was not to him what most 
daughters are to their fathers), and she 
signed herself '' his sad but loving daughter, 
Clare." 

We cannot pretend to describe the tumult 
of thoughts and feelings which filled the old 
Earl's breast. The daughter he had not seen 
for more than twenty years, and whom he 
had believed drowned in the salt sea so long 
ago, and whom his conscience now accused 
him, es it had done at that time, of not 
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having loved or cherished as he ought, — how 
often in his latter years had the thought of 
this child, and what she might have been 
had she lived, come back to him, and he had 
thought time might have drawn them more 
towards each other, and, as she married 
and settled near him, that they might have 
been happier, and he could have made up to 
her and her children (if she had any) for his 
coldness and want of aflfection in her earlier 
years. Of course, he had felt that this was 
all vain and useless regret — it had come too 
late, and he had relapsed into rigid and cold 
self-reproach. 

But now, after the lapse of all these years, 
news of her death having been a mistake had 
at length come to him ; she was (as he sup- 
posed) not dead, but, though in a totally 
different sphere of life from himself, still his 
living daughter. 

It would be easier to imagine than to 
describe what his feelings were, as we have 
before remarked. His first idea was action, 
and the first act was, of course, to try and 
find out Miss Pierce, and obtain from her all 
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the information she could give, and he took 
up her letter to look at her address ; but she 
had not given it fully. Evidently the letter 
was written in great agitation, perhaps 
haste; but whatever the reason was, — and 
it probably was not intentional, — ^the name 
of the place was omitted, only the street and 
lane mentioned, — the same as she had given 
Constance. This, of course, was an unlooked- 
for obstacle, and great was the annoyance of 
the Earl. What could he do? he had no one 
to consult. He at length scrutinized the en- 
velope, but, as is often the case, only half or 
a part of the name was legible on the postmark. 
He made out three or four letters. It ended 
in TON, and seemed rather a long name ; and 
there was part of an l and either an r or an 
N before the last syllable, but he could make 
out nothing more definite. He wished to 
investigate the whole thing privately. It 
would not do, therefore, even were it likely 
to be of any use, to call in the aid of the 
grand Mr. Judkins's eyesight in deciphering 
the name on the envelope, and he knew that 
to tell his servants anything about it would 
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be very much the same thing as publishing 
it in the daily papers. 

After another more minute inspection, ho 
decided that it might be Darlington, and on 
this small stock of ^^ directing information" he 
proceeded to action. So he rang the bell, 
and ordered his carriage, and also that Mr. 
Judkins should pack a small portmanteau (in 
case of emergency) ; and half-an-hour after 
he was taking his seat in the carriage, and 
ordering the coachman to proceed to the 
xailway station. Great was the surprise, not 
to say indignation, of Judkins to find that he 
was not to accompany his Lordship. Of 
course, such a marked piece of injury could 
not lightly be passed over, and Mr. Judkins 
imparted the extraordinary proceeding to 
Mrs. Duncan, the housekeeper. " He could 
not think whatever had come over his Lord- 
ship.'^ Of course they knew it must be the 
result of some news that had come in his 
morning's letters, and Mr. Maclean (the 
butler) had seen a letter which he opined 
was from Mr. Eustace — or "the Colonel," as 
he properly corrected himself 
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However, his Lordship, little thinking or 
caring what Mr. Judkins's feelings might be, 
set out on his journey, taking the letter with 
him, and wrapt in his own meditations. 
His poor daughter's words were most painful 
to him, and it made him very sorrowful alsa 
to think of the long years of poverty, 
privation, and disappointment he could 
picture her as having undergone, and her 
feelings at never receiving an answer to her 
pathetic appeal. What the answer might 
have been, written at such a time, he did not 
care to ask himself particularly; sufficient 
that noiv he would do anything in his power 
for her. He would go to the other end of the 
world to find her, and make up to her as 
well as he could for all that she had suflFered 
from his neglect and her own folly. ^^If I 
had loved her more, and entered more inta 
her thoughts and feelings," he said to him- 
self, bitterly, ^Hhis might never have hap- 
pened." 

His expedition to Darlington was fruit- 
less, as we need hardly say, and he had 
to return without even finding any such 
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locality answering to the combined names of 
street and lane. He began to ask himself 
was it not all a hoax ; but no, he could not 
get rid of it so lightly. This was not until 
lie had made several attempts in various 
directions, — trying different places ending in 
'* ton " in the neighbourhood in any way 
likely to prove the right one, but as yet 
without success. 

Saturday night came, and he returned to 
the Castle as ignorant and imsatisfied as lie 
bad left it. He made up his mind almost 
decisively to abandon the whole thing. But 
when Monday came, he felt an unconquerable 
wish and determination to find out the 
truth, come what would. Still without 
success. He had copied out the direction 
^ into his pocket-book, and kept the envelope 
in it as well. There was nothing else to 
guide him but these few vague words and 
letters. At length he found the name of 
^^Allerton" as he was looking through 
Bradshaw once more. It was another leap 
in the dark, of course, but he would try it ; 
and he said to himself that if this did not 
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succeed he would give up all hope of finding 
her out in this way. So he set out on his 
wild-goose chase again, the servants still 
attributing his movements to constant visits 
to his nephew, who must have got into some 
scrape, — shut up in prison, perhaps. Of course 
they asked no questions, and my Lord was the 
last person to give them any information. 

We need not follow him along his railway 
journey, but simply say that, being rich, he 
did take a cab, and, to his great surprise and 
satisfaction, found that there was such a 
place as Bridge Street, and also a Martin'^ 
Lane leading out of it. Thither he and his 
cab bent their way; and the cabman was 
answered at the door of No. 2 by the same 
woman who had admitted Constance. " Ex- 
cuse me not being ^ rid up,' " said she, apolo- 
getically, ^' but we have just had a funeral." 

^' A funeral ! " repeated my Lord, with 
great misgiving. "Has any one died in. 
your house?" 

*' Please, sir, yes; and she was buried 
yesterday. I Ve not got the rooms just ready 
to show you yet." 
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"I am not looking for rooms," returned 
the Earl. "I only came to inquire for a 
Miss Pierce, who, I imagined, was staying 
here." 

" Well, sir, you're quite right ; leastways, 
she 'as been a-stayin' here; but you see 
now, sir, she 's just dead and buried, as the 
saying is." 

" Dead !" he repeated to himself. 

" Yes, sir," returned the woman. " Hoping 
it 's no offence, might I make bold to ask if 
you was her father, or anyways related to 
her, sir ?" 

" Not the slightest relation," returned his 
Lordship, emphatically. " But has she any 
friends here ? any one whom I could speak 
to about her?" 

^* Not a soul, sir, ever come near her while 
she was a-lyin' here except a nun who used 
to nurse her, and she has gone away I don't 
know where to. Oh, yes, there was a parson, 
too, he used to come pretty reg'lar towards 
the last. Oh, and I roc'lectt there was a 
young lady as come one day, a short time 
afore she went. She stayed a long time, and 
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went away in a kind of hurry like. She had 
to get back to the train, she said. She don't 
live here, I should say. She never come 
again.'' 

" Could you tell me her name ?" asked the 
Earl. But she could not. So Lord North- 
lands could do nothing but seek out the 
clergyman, whom he at last discovered, after 
a great deal of trouble ; but could find out 
nothing satisfactory or enlightening about 
the business which had brought him hither. 
^^She seemed to have a great weight on 
her mind," the "parson" said, after in- 
forming Lord Northlands that he had visited 
Harriet Pierce, and in answer to a question 
from his Lordship, " when I first came to see 
her; but she told me afterwards that she 
had seen a young person, and asked her 
forgiveness. She said, too, that she had 
written a letter, but, doubtless, she must not 
expect any answer to it. She had tried to 
do what she could. She died deeply penitent 
for her faults. She told me she was under a 
promise not to disclose matters, and I would 
nOt press her to break it," &c. 
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" Did she tell you the name of the person 
who came to see her, and who forgave her ?" 
asked Lord Northlands, anxiously, 
" No, she mentioned no names." 
And this was all he could find out. So, 
after an assurance that it was not altogether 
on his own account that he had come to 
investigate the matter, his Lordship cour- 
teously took leave of his reverend friend. 
He had inquired previously the name and 
address of the Sister of Mercy, but the 
clergyman could not tell him. She did not 
live in the town, but had come from a dis- 
tance, and probably had gone back to the 
same place, as he had not seen her since. 
Baffled in obtaining any news of his daughter, 
who, he suspected, might very likely be the 
friend whose forgiveness had been asked and 
given, he felt it was almost hopeless to 
expect to learn anything more. He tried 
advertising in the papers, saying as much as 
he ventured to say without betraying himselt 
or his daughter to the rest of the world. 
But this, of course, did not succeed. So, 
after another week or two, he determined to 
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try if any new mode of discovery could be 
found out. He read ^'Mrs. Bland's" letter 
over again, .and the latter part, to which he 
had not paid much attention at first, now 
wakened his mind to the fact that he had a 
grand-daughter living (he had expected to 
hear everything from Harriet Pierce). Thii^ 
individual, she had said, was ^'now living 
not many miles off." What means was he 
to take to find and identify her ? Should he 
take out a search warrant, and make a 
tour of investigation of every house within 
fifteen miles ? '' Now living near him." Was 
she just married, and come to settle there ? 
or what ? Was her mother with her ? It 
would seem not. It was all so very per- 
plexing. 

All of a sudden a vision of a fair young 
face, a face seen but once, but which had, in 
some unaccountable way, so reminded him 
of another, — two others, his wife's and hi& 
daughter's, — rose before his mind's eye. 
Where, when had he seen it ? He at last 
recalled the place of meeting, in that journey 
rom York on the day of the races last August* 
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And her name ? She told him, but he had 
forgotten. But, after all, could it be she ? 
Was it worth while to try ? It now came 
back to him, not the name, but the fact of 
her having come to stay with the Manleys. 
It was only by driving to Queensthorpe, and 
inquiring at the post-oflSce, that he found out 
the name of his fair fellow-traveller, and then 
he wrote the note first mentioned to Captain 
Manley. Having ascertained the fact of 
Miss Raymond's being still a guest at his 
house, his Lordship had to consider the next 
step to be taken. It was rather a puzzling 
question, and he decided on writing to the 
young lady. But it was an awkward and 
diflBcult letter to write. He had begun, but 
could make no way with it, for he had 
nothing to go upon but those vague words 
of Miss Pierce's, and a likeness which, 
perhaps, only existed in his imagination, to 
found the claim to his being her grandfather j 
and the post went out without the intended 
letter. 

After due reflection, he thought it would 
be best to call and see Constance, and observe 
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if the likeness was still there, and whether, 
in conversation, he could elicit something 
which might throw any light on the obscure 
subject of his daughter's married life. So 
he wrote a second time to Captain Manley, 
requesting an interview with his fair guest ; 
but how that note fared, and how the request 
was answered, we have already seen. And 
now his Lordship had to think of some 
further course of proceeding. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Let me go, my soul is wearied ; 
No fond heart of me has need ; 
Life has no more duties for me. 

HowiTT. 

Constance kept her promise about not read- 
ing the letters contained in her father's desk 
the day they arrived ; but the next morning 
she gave herself up to the sad, yet inex- 
pressibly interesting, task. First, there was 
her father's letter to herself. It had been 
begun when he heard that there was likely 
to be an engagement, and continued at 
intervals, till finally ended the night before 
the taking* of Sebastopol. It would seem 
that he had a strong presentiment that he 
might not survive it, as was the case with 
others engaged in that fatal day, on whom 
the morrow's sun never arose in this world. 
The letter began,— " In case I may not 
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live to see you again, my dearest child ; " and 
it went on to tell her something of her birth 
and early history, and of her mother; the 
marriage; his utter ignorance of the rank 
and position of his wife's father. ^^I never 
knew it," he wrote, "until a week or two 
before you were bom, and no one can tell 
how thunderstruck I was." 

It was evidently to spare his mother 
worry, anxiety, perplexity, and, perhaps, 
sorrow, that he would reveal nothing until 
he saw her and could tell all, and take 
-counsel with her as to what was best to be 
done. Had his wife lived, of course it would 
have all been different. But as she had died 
so soon, and as Constance was too young to 
know joy or sorrow then, he believed it was 
best for all parties to act as he did. " I may 
have been quite wrong," he said, " to keep 
everything secret." His wife was gentle, 
affectionate, sweet tempered, and loving, but 
the disease of the brain had gone on obviously 
increasing, and Constance was more recon- 
ciled to her early death. It could not but 
have brought sorrow and distress to her 
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father and grandmother, as she had thought 
before ; and it was so much happier to think 
of her at rest, than either with her husband 
or at her father's home, — if he had forgiven 
her ; if he had not, — infinitely happier. 

William Raymond spoke of Miss Pierce's 
conduct. " I have felt convinced for many 
years that she must have had some motive, 
some very powerful motive, beyond anxiety 
for your dear mother's welfare, in urging on 
the marriage as she really did, smoothing 
. away every obstacle, meeting every objection 
I could raise. She made me believe that I 
had only to do the deed, and all would be 
sure to come right with her father and every 
one. I looked forward to happiness, as well 
as independence, iij the course of a few 
months, or sooner. But I was very weak, 
and vain, and foolish, and always liked to 
please myself, without considering the con- 
sequences as I ought. I acted wrongly in 
doing anything in that underhand way, but 
what my punishment has been, no one can 
ever know." 

We cannot repeat the whole of this long 
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letter, but only give one or two further 
extracts : — ^^ When you wrote to me, naming 
Mrs. Bland, I never for one instant asso- 
ciated her with Miss Pierce, the name, and 
the appearance you described, being totally 
unfamiliar to me. But she has since con- 
fessed the truth, and entreated me to let her 
tell you the share she had in the transac- 
tion before she died; and I consented, 
with the exception of disclosing the names. 
I 'thought that might have involved you in 
great perplexity, knowing that you were 
now living so near to the Earl of Northlands' 
estate; and for this reason I imposed the 
same silence on her, in her communication 
with Am, as to your name and my own. I 
said it should all be made known on my 
return, and when I could meet him in the 
position, as well as with the birth, of a 
gentleman. And so I intend to do, if I am 
spared. If not, I enclose a note, which you 
can forward to the Earl if still alive, as I 
know he was a short time since, though he is 
now an old man of seventy-five. I trust 
that, if I do not survive, my dear child will 
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make my peace with Ilim, and obtain his 
forgiveness, as, I trust, I have it from a 
Higher Power," &c. 

Constance's head was too weak for her to 
go on for very long at a time, especially as 
all so very nearly affected herself, and was 
so very trying to her. She felt an irresistible 
longing to tell Beatrice. It was so hard for 
her, in her weak state, to keep it all to 
herself, and she felt she might trust Beatrice 
and her husband like a sister and brother ; 
and, besides, they might help her how to 
act. And then she realized how utterly she 
was without any one else to advise her, and 
she began to see that henceforth she should 
have to act for herself entirely. She had 
barely taken it all in, all that her father was 
to have done, but was now for ever pre- 
vented from doing. *^I am sure he would 
have wished me to tell them, such kind, 
dear friends as they have been to me," she 
said to herself. 

The Earl of Northlands, then, was her 
own grandfather. He had been so kind and 
fatherly, when she travelled with him that 

VOL. III. I 
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day, in shielding her from unpleasantness, 
&c., on her journey. ^^ Could he have had 
the smallest suspicion?" she wondered; and 
she could just recall how, when she looked 
at him accidentally, she had found his eyes 
fixed on her. " Had he seen any traces of 
his lost Clare in her ?" She lay back on her 
sofa exhausted, flushed, and embarrassed. 
She had heard the sound of a ring at the 
door. It was no other than a third note 
from the Earl. Margaret and old Susan, the 
oook, and even the boy, were beginning to 
wonder at the frequent missions of the 
gentleman in livery. The note, this time, 
was short, and to the point: — ^^The Earl 
of Northlands presents his compliments to 
Oaptain Manley, and would be much obliged 
if he would do him the favour of calling at 
Fortrose Castle, at any hour most convenient 
to himself." 

^^ About Constance still, 1 wonder?" asked 
bis wife, in surprise, or rather curiosity, for 
she was a woman, and had ^^put two and 
two together"; and, somehow, ever since 
the incident of the ring in the desk corre- 
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spending so exactly to the one of Colonel St. 
Aubyn's picked up by Constance (and which 
she had confessed to her husband of having 
divulged the secret of unintentionally), she 
had been wondering, and conjecturing, and 
building castles in the air, both to herself 
and to Arthur. 

He, too, was beginning to have a suspicion 
that something strange lay at the bottom of 
those missives from the Earl of Northlands. 

'^ Well," he said, ^' I suppose there is 
nothing for it but to go, with the best grace 
that I can." And, after despatching the 
answer to his Lordship, he proceeded to 
order his horse, and prepare himself for his 
visit. ^^ Do you think it will be necessary 
to take my revolver ? " he asked his wife ; 
^^for from St. Aubyn's accounts one would 
think he was rather a formidable individual 
if one did not happen to see things in the 
same light as himself, or disagree with him." 

AVhen Captain Manley had departed, 
Beatrice made her way to Constance's little 
room, and found her lying as we have 
described. She was so thoroughly unstrung 
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and unKke her old self, that Mrs. Manley 
felt quite sad, and longed to say or do some- 
thing to comfort or brighten her np. She 
made one or two cheery remarks, but Con- 
stance seemed scarcely to hear them. At 
length the latter said, — '^ Beatrice, dear, 
you have been so very kind to me, I can 
never think of you as less than a sister, 
and I only wish I could show you how very 
much I feel all your kindness and sympathy 
for me." And the ready tears came to her 
eyes. 

But Beatrice only hushed her, saying, — 
^ ^ I wish I knew what to say to you for any 
comfort, dear; but I know there are some- 
sorrows one can never share with another 
nor care to tell." 

^^ Would you mind my telling you some- 
thing," asked Constance, — ^^ something of the 
load that is on my mind ? " And, meeting a 
hearty response from her kind friend, she 
began to tell Beatrice her history, and that 
of her father and mother, as it had been 
unveiled to her by Miss Pierce, and her 
father's letter, &c. '^ I hope I am not doing 
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^wrong," she said; "but my head feels so 
weak and bewildered with all this sadness 
and strangeness. I should be so very glad 
for some one to know about it too, and 
to help me to know how to act, and what 
io do. I scarcely know how to feel^ much 
less what I ought to do.'' 

The revelations were, of course, very sur- 
prising, even startling, to Beatrice, though 
not quite so much so, or so unexpected, as 
they would have been some weeks ago. 

" And so," she said, " Lord Northlands 
is your near relation ? How very little we 
thought it, that day as he drove past us 
in his carriage. And now," she continued, 
"you have told me all this, I may tell you 
that within the last day or two Arthur has 
had three communications from him, and at 
this present moment he is gone to Fortrose 
Cfastle by the Earl's particular request, and 
it evidently refers to you." And she showed 
Oonstance the notes, which she had kept on 
purpose. 

Constance in her turn was surprised. 
•^^Then he has some idea of it all too, but 
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how, I wonder?" And they at length 
arrived at something of the right conclusion, 
namely, that Miss Pierce must have com-^ 
municated to him as much as lay in her 
power, and that the indirectness of the Earl's 
inquiries were no doubt owing to his not 
having been told the names. 

It was a relief to Constance's mind that 
Lord Northlands had got some inkling of 
the truth, as it would have been so difficult 
and so foreign to her nature to have takert 
the initiative in an affair such as this. 

They talked together a little more, she 
and Beatrice, and then Constance, in kind 
thoughtfulness, remembered that her friend 
had been deprived of her usual walk with 
her husband, and suggested that she should 
go now, and perhaps meet him on his return. 
When Beatrice had left the room, she was 
soon absorbed again in her own reflections ; 
but the talk had done her good, — as Tupper 
says, ^*' Imparting halveth the evil, as it 
doubleth the pleasures of life." 

About an hour after, Beatrice was on the 
country road, walking by her husband's side,. 
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he leading his horse and giving her an 
account of his interview. They had been 
talking earnestly for the last half-hour. 

"And soshe knowsit," Arthur said. "Well, 
it will be a wonderful relief and comfort to 
him to have made sure of the relationship 
before seeing her. It was curious their 
meeting in the train ; but he knows nothing 
of the details of his daughter's married life 
nor of her death, though he suspects that she 
is no longer living." 

Then Beatrice went on telling him what 
Constance had told her. 

' ' I must go over there the first thing 
to-morrow, then," said Arthur; "it would 
not be fair to keep him in suspense any 
longer, and he urged me to find out any- 
thing I could." 

^^ Did the Earl allude at all to Colonel St. 
Aubyn ? " asked his wife, as they drew 
near the gate of the cottage. 

" Not a word ; and I did not like to ask, 
had there been time even ; but I am afraid 
that either he must be dead, or that they 
have had some dreadful quarrel." 
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^^Is Lord Northlands such a ferocious 
monster as the Colonel described ? " inquired 
Mrs. Manley, with a smile. 

^^ Not a bit of it. He is rather grand, and 
no doubt has plenty of the blue in his veins, 
like our friend ; but he was most courteous, 
with a great deal of real dignity, and a 
gentleman at heart. I begin to suspect my 
poor friend, St. Aubyn, would have thought 
any one a tyrant or monster of wickedness 
who attempted to thwart him in any way.'' 
So saying, they came to the house. 

The next morning Arthur rode over again 
to the Castle, and gave a definite solution to 
Lord Northlands' vague surmisings. He 
now believed that there could be no doubt 
but that his guest. Miss Raymond, was the 
Earl's grand-daughter. Lord Northlands was 
deeply moved by the announcement, though 
few could have detected it under his calm, 
dignified manner ; but he grasped Arthur's 
hand and shook it warmly, thanking him 
sincerely for his kindness in coming over so 
promptly, ^^as well as for his and Mrs. Man- 
ley's care of his dear grand-daughter." His 
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voice faltered a little as he pronounced the 
new word, one which he had never expected 
to use in connexion with himself. '^And 
I hope you will allow me the pleasure of 
calling on you and Mrs. Manley to-morrow," 
he said, — " and, as soon as I may do so, of 
claiming my poor lost Clare's child." 

Punctual to his polite offer, the Earl 
arrived at Heather ton Lodge, and most 
courteous and affable both Arthur and 
Beatrice found him. He, in his turn, seemed 
very favourably impressed with the two. 
His fastidious eye was pleased with the 
thorough good taste of the little cottage — 
not an atom of pretence about it, like its 
owners, yet so thoroughly nice and pretty 
and tasteful. Beatrice was quite charmed 
with her agreeable visitor. His fine, hand- 
some features, gentleman-like bearing, and 
courteous manner were not lost upon her. 
He reminded her just a little of her own 
father. There was something very tender 
in his way of inquiring for Constance, and 
speaking of their kindness to her, for which 
he again thanked them heartily and sincerely^ 
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He hoped she would very soon be able to see 
him, and to make her arrangements for 
taking up her abode with him. It seemed 
to give him a great deal of satisfaction to 
think that he might thus make up, as far as 
in him lay, for his shortcomings to her mother. 
Of the mother, however, he spoke but 
little, and of her husband almost less. The 
whole subject of the marriage, &c., was 
evidently so very trying and uncomfortable 
a one, and an awkward topic to dwell on 
with almost utter strangers. He sent a kind, 
affectionate message to Constance before he 
left, and Beatrice ran up to deliver it, and 
brought back her love in return, together 
with the note for the Earl, enclosed by her 
father. She was glad to have an opportu- 
nity of letting him read it before she should 
see him — a meeting which she very much 
dreaded, and chiefly on the score of the 
displeasure she feared he would feel towards 
her father. She could never bear the idea 
of a word being said against him. "If he 
did not do quite what was right," she said to 
herself, " it was poor Miss Pierce that was 
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to blame ; " and then the proverb, " De 
mortuis nihil nisi bonum," came to her mind 
and she was silenced. Although, she said, 
she felt very grateful to Lord Northlands for 
his very kind intention of taking her to live 
with him, and of recognizing her as his 
grandchild, yet if he had any ill feeling 
towards her dear father, she could never 
consent to accept his protection or make her 
home with him ; she would rather support 
herself, as she had always expected to do, 
and would cling to the fond memory of her 
father and grandmother. 

The Earl was most anxious to keep every- 
thing as quiet as possible, and to make all 
necessary investigations privately. He ob- 
tained from Constance, through Arthur, a 
copy of the marriage certificate, and deter- 
mined, during Constance's convalescence, to 
go over to Ireland and identify it. He ac- 
cordingly started, being obliged to allow the 
faithful Judkins to accompany him, but only 
to Dublin. He proceeded alone to the little 
country town, and succeeded in finding the 
church and obtaining a sight of the marriage 
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register, where were the names of William 
Eaymond and Clara Smith, as she was called 
therein; and the old clergyman who had 
•officiated on the occasion described the ap- 
pearance of the bride, as far as he could 
xemember — an exact picture of his Lordship's 
own daughter. The registry of Constance's 
birth was also discovered, exactly correspond- 
ing to her own statement. The Earl wanted 
no further confirmation of a fact which, from 
the first receiving of Captain Manley's ac- 
<;ount, he had never doubted in his own 
mind. 

By Arthur's advice Constance had written 
a letter to Lord Northlands, expressing her 
fateful thanks, as well as she was able, for 
all the trouble he had taken respecting her, 
and also telling him of the feeling with which 
.she cherished the memory of her father — in 
fact, just what we have said above. In re- 
turn, she received a most kind letter frpm 
her grandfather, saying that he freely forgave 
the act, which, though foolish and wrong, 
was done under a complete misapprehension 
'n every way. The real author* of it was 
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Miss Pierce, now beyond the reach of re- 
criminations. He begged Constance to think 
of him only as her grandfather, to whom her 
feelings and her relations would be as sacred 
as they were to herself, and that he hoped 
she would treat him with every confidence. 
And he added that he was growing impatient 
for the time to come when he could clasp her 
to his heart, and give her the place in it 
that had once been her mother s. He hoped 
her life might have more of sunshine in it 
than hers had ! " Constance, like himself^ 
had known what sorrow was, but he hoped 
that the clouds would soon depart, and that 
he might help to make her life a happy one^ 
free from cares, and privations, and loneliness; 
and that she would cheer and brighten his in 
his old age. 

Constance felt inexpressibly thankful for 
this letter. The first part soothed her troubled, 
anxious mind, and the latter part seemed to 
cheer her with the thought that there was. 
still some one left in the wide world to whom 
she might have it in her power to be a com- 
fort, and to whom she might cling for support 
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and protection. It helped more than any- 
thing towards her recovery. But her heart 
saddened at the thoughts of leaving her dear 
friend Beatrice and her kind husband; yet 
she felt that she had latterly been only a 
trouble to them with her illness and sorrow, 
such a wearisome inmate, as she considered 
herself; but they were far too kind and 
attached to Constance to feel in the least as 
she did in the matter. Of course, now all 
the little property which had been her 
father's became hers, with a very small pen- 
sion as his orphan ; and though it all amounted 
to very little, still it enabled her, to her great 
comfort, to defray the expenses of the nurse 
and doctor, &c., and to make presents to the 
servants. " I can never repay dear Beatrice 
and her husband," she said, ^'for all they 
have been to me, but I can never forget it, 
and, perhaps, by-and-by I shall be able in 
some way to show them how much I feel it." 
At length the meeting took place between 
Lord Northlands and his grand-daughter. 
Constance was very pale and nervous, though 
she was able to keep externally calm and 
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self-possessed. He was again much struck 
by the likeness to her mother, and even more 
to her grandmother, his own Constance. 

We cannot pretend to describe the inter- 
view, which was a long one, and kind on the 
one side, and gratefully accepted and affec- 
tionately cherished on the other. An in- 
cident which gratified Constance in no small 
degree was the fact of the Earl's being 
dressed in deep mourning. It must have 
been, she knew, for her father that he wore 
it, as he had not done so when Captain 
Manley first saw him. It was evidently 
done out of consideration to Constance and . 
sympathy with her feelings. Mr. and Mrs. 
Manley were not present during the inter- 
view, they merely saw Lord Northlands as 
he was passing out of the room to his carriage; 
but they remarked with what kindness and 
gentleness and courtesy the dignified-look- 
ing old Earl took leave of his grandchild, 
stroking the hair back from her forehead as 
he held her hand, and told her that she must 
haste and get some roses in those white 
cheeks, and some brightness in those blue 
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eyes. A tearful smile and loving look was 
the answer from Constance. "And on our 
next visit," he said to Arthur and Beatrice, 
as he entered his carriage, " we must settle 
and arrange about taking your troublesome 
charge away." 

In the course of another fortnight, during 
which she had been out once or twice with 
Beatrice, and began to regain a little more 
look of health and peace, Constance was re- 
moved in her grandfather's carriage to the 
home of her ancestors. She felt the parting 
from the Manleys intensely; the last weeks 
had been like months to her; and it seemed 
more like three years than so many months 
since she had quitted Sandport. 

How very much had taken place since that 
time ! — and now she began to realize the new 
change — a new life. There would be new 
cares, new responsibilities, if new love and 
new comforts, and she half wished, at the last 
moment, that she could be as before, and re- 
main and have Beatrice for a sister still, and 
never leave her. 

But this, of course, was but a feeling, the 
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reality must soon take place. It was a 
great comfort and pleasure to her to think 
that she was not going so very far off; a 
distance only of about ten miles was all that 
would separate them ; and the Earl was most 
kind in his hopes and wishes that the ac- 
quaintance now begun should not drop. ^' It 
will be a great pleasure not only to my child/' 
as he would fondly call Constance, " but to 
myself if you will come and see us." And 
they were not words of course, meaning 
nothing — very few of the Earl's were. 

How his Lordship ever broke the intelli- 
gence to Mrs. Duncan or the formidable 
Mr. Maclean, or how they, together with Mr. 
Judkins, received the facts that his Lord- 
ship's only daughter, the Lady Clare, had not 
been drowned, as was supposed, but privately 
married, and that her orphan child was 
coming to live at the Castle with her grand- 
father, I cannot say. The event naturally 
excited some little talk, not only in the house- 
keeper's-room and servants' hall at Fortrose 
Castle, but also in the neighbourhood. But 
not so much as if it had occurred many years 
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previously, or as if the Earl did not live so 
quiet and comparatively retired a life. It 
never reached the London papers; though 
there was a paragraph about it, merely sup- 
pressing the names of all parties, in one of 
the local journals; and it all passed off after 
a time without having caused any great 
sensation. 

A very nice, respectable girl, sister to one 
of Mrs. Manley's protegees who had just come 
home from serving her time as a dress-maker, 
was selected as a maid for Constance, 
who did not find the position of mistress 
half so formidable as she had anticipated. 
And, as her strength had not nearly yet re- 
turned, it was a relief to her not to have to 
do everything for herself as formerly. 

The doctor advised a few months' tour 
abroad to recruit her, and the Earl willingly 
a.ssented. He gave the Manleys a kind 
invitation to join them, of course free of 
expense, and Constance seconded it most 
warmly ; but neither Arthur nor his wife could 
manage to be away so long from home, for 
various reasons. And so Lord Northlands 
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and his grand-daughter went by themselves. 
It was about the best thing possible for Con- 
stance, mind and body, accustoming her by 
degrees to the altered state of things and her 
new position, and gradually restoring her to 
something of her former looks and feelings, 
and changing the whole current of her 
thoughts. It would be wrong to grieve mor- 
bidly over and repine for what she could 
never more hope to possess — ^her father's love 
and presence ; and she must be gratefiil for 
what had been given her instead, and use 
her abilities and powers to fill her new place 
in life, and do her duty affectionately and 
faithfully to the kind relative who was doing 
all in his power for her comfort and pleasure. 
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.CHAPTER V. 

It has been a fiery trial, 
But the fiercest pang is past. 

HOWITT. 

> 

Constance returned from the Continent per-^ 
fectly recovered in health, and, on the 
whole, happy, and in better spirits. The 
sorrow and the pain had not gone, but they 
were kept under, and her mind was restored 
to a healthy state. She seemed to have 
grown rather older, not so much now the 
timid child, but the loving, helpful woman. 
She had learnt to love her grandfather 
dearly. His nature had seemed reserved, 
and even stem at times, and he was still- 
stately and dignified to the world at large, as- 
of> old. To Constance he was thoroughly 
kind and afltectionate, though not always 
lively nor even cheerful. There were still 
the grave looks sometimes. She knew him 
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anow so well. She had, at first, felt strange, 
and, at times, it seemed so unlikely that she, 
brought up in so homely and quiet a way in 
the little town of Sandport, and still so 
young a girl, could ever be a companion or 
friend, or, in fact, anything else but a 
gratefiil charge to Lord Northlands. But 
there is nothing which so much teaches us 
the way to be pleasant to others, as a strong, 
unselfish love, and this Constance had for 
her grandfather. 

She soon began to get accustomed to her 
new home at the Castle. Her life was very 
pleasant. She had her own little suite of 
apartments, of bed-room, dressing-room, and 
sitting-room, and had received carte blanche 
to fiirnish it as she liked. She had called in 
the benefit of Beatrice's taste and experience, 
^nd the two combined had made it all very 
pretty, and cheery, and pleasant, but with- 
out any very elaborate design or costly 
expenditure. And Constance had all she 
<50uld desire, — ^her books, her piano, her 
drawing. She had brought back some very 
pretty sketches made in her travels, and also 
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some tasteful little presents of china, &c., for 
the Manleys. Then Constance had the care 
of the little school, the superintendence of 
the children, and their master and mistress. 
One and all were greatly taken with her 
beauty, winning ways, gentle manner, and 
sweet voice. The new chaplain was to 
arrive in the spring ; the former had 
been old and old-fashioned. He had long 
wished to retire. His voice was almost 
gone, and he was rather deaf, and felt 
unequal to the task; and had a maiden 
sister, about his own age, comfortably settled 
at Malvern, who was looking forward with 
eager pleasure for him to come and take up 
his abode with her. 

Constance was allowed to ride, and wa& 
not long in acquiring enough of horsemanship 
to enable her to enjoy the rides on a quiet old 
horse of her grandfather's. He said he would 
look out for a more worthy palfrey soon. 
She was to have riding-lessons when she 
went to London. — Then she was always 
more than welcome at the cottages of her 
grandfather's tenantry. It was so long since^ 
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they had had any lady to take an interest in 
them ; and it was a great pleasure to her to 
visit them, and to work for them, and take 
little delicacies to the very poor and sick. 
She had a very happy life with all her little 
avocations, but her great pleasure was to be 
with her grandfather, to walk with him, 
read to him when he wished to rest his 
eyes, and sometimes do odd bits of writing, 
&c., for him. He taught her to play chess, 
a game of which he was particularly fond, 
and which Constance soon got to like 
also, though she felt very stupid about it 
at first. And it was a real gratification to 
her to sing to him. He was fond of music, 
and delighted to listen to her young, rich, 
sweet voice. *' If my poor, dear Clare had 
but been like this child," he would say to 
himself, ^^ how diflferent our lives might have 
been ! But did I d,o what I could to call out 
her talents or sympathies ?" 

The old Earl was happier now than he 
had been since his wife's death. Constance 
was always at hand to do any little service 
he might require, and before he had time 
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almost to think or ask; and all so readily 
and lovingly, as if her real pleasure was in 
being with him, and doing her best to make 
him happy. He reminded her of her first 
little act of usefulness in tying up his finger ; 
and they would talk of that first meeting in 
the train ; and he told her how much he had 
been struck, on her raising her veil, with the 
likeness to her mother and grandmother. 

In the early spring they went up to 
London for Parliament. " I shall not remain 
long into the summer, however," he said, 
knowing how Constance, with her fondness 
for the country, would regret being absent 
firom the Castle at this season of the year. 
^^ You have never seen the place when the 
leaves are out. I think you will like it, and 
the wild walks and woods will just suit my 
little nightingale." 

Constance begged not to have to go out 
into society. She still wore the deepest 
mouining, and she knew that it would 
be for her sake, and hers alone, if Lord 
Northlands attempted anything like giving 
and accepting invitations. And he, seeing 
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the sincerity of her request, was only too 
well satisfied that it should be as she wished. 
Besides, he could not conceal from himself 
that Constance, young, beautiful, and en- 
gaging, would not be allowed to remain long 
with him should she once be thrown in the 
way of men's society. But she took advan- 
tage of the opportunity of being in town to 
avail herself of lessons, not only in riding, 
but also in music, singing, and drawing. 

Lord Northlands had no near relations 
and a very small visiting acquaintance in 
London. He had gradually dropped it, and 
had formerly taken to old-bachelor habits, 
frequenting his Club, &c., which he now, 
however, seemed less inclined for. Constance 
delighted in the picture-galleries and music, 
which she sometimes persuaded the Earl to 
take her to. And once she went to a grand 
review at Aldershot, but it was quite too 
much for her. She had longed to see the 
brave heroes of the Crimea ; but when she 
beheld them, and their medals and clasps 
and decorations, her thoughts turned with 
such painful realization to the scenes where 
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they were won, that it was with difficulty she 
could command herself for the rest of the day. 
Neither Lord Northlands nor his charge 
felt at all sorry when they found themselves 
in the train on their way to the North. It 
was a lovely day in June, and Constance's 
delight was unbounded at the rich profusion 
of roses, and flowers of every kind, sweet 
and lovely, in the gardens and houses ; and 
for days she found new pleasures in exploring 
the wild walks through the woody, ferny 
dells, by the side of the little rocky stream. 
And she would conjure up visions of the 
days of long ago, and picture to herself 
her poor mother in her girlish days, and, 
perhaps, the handsome, spoiled Eustace, 
walking beside that stream, or sitting on 
those moss-grown seats. And shie learnt to 
associate it all with her mother before the 
blight had fallen on her young life, and she 
tried to banish all that was painful from the 
vision of that fair, but ill-fated girl. '^How 
different she, my dear mother, might have 
been, if she had had a different governess ! — 
one who might have helped to draw her and 
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dear, kind grandpapa together ! Her whole 
life, and his too, would have been so much 
happier ! " And Eustace ? She often found 
herself thinking of him. Where was he? 
It was nearly two years since she had seen 
him last, or since she had heard anything 
of him ; and how strange her grandfather 
never speaking of him ! He had not once 
mentioned his name ; only once had alluded, 
in the most distant way, to him, when speak- 
ing of her mother's early life ; and then it 
had not seemed a pleasant allusion. Con- 
stance would so much have liked to hear 
something about him, but she could not 
make up her mind to ask. Assuredly, there 
was some very strong reason for his never 
being spoken of. Was he, could he be — 
dead ? she began to fear. But this would 
have been known. She wondered some- 
times whether her grandfather knew, any 
more than the rest of the world did ; and she 
had observed occasionally his eager look at 
the letters when they came in, as if expect- 
ing one that did not arrive ; but still he 
spoke not, and Constance, too, kept silence^ 
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though she would wonder sometimes, when 
she saw him sitting silent and meditative, 
whether any thought of his nephew were 
passing through his mind. 

Soon after their return from London, 
Oonstance had a new occupation, getting up 
the choir of the Ghapel, and which she had 
been looking forward to with great interest. 
A good deal of revolutionary work had been 
going on in their absence, by Lord North- 
lands's direction — cutting away high pews, 
and replacing them with open seats, and 
restoring the east window, which had been 
blocked up by two high pulpits and var- 
nished woodwork. The design of the new 
•east window had been brought and approved 
of, — a memorial to the late Countess, planned 
many years ago. It was finished soon after 
their return, and the new chaplain, whose 
appointment had been made about the time 
that Constance came to live at the Castle, 
had just arrived ; he was to be a guest at the 
Hall for the first night or two. The Reverend 
Oyril Mildmay, — a very quiet, gentlemanly 
man, of about eight-and-twenty, thoroughly 
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earnest, kind-hearted, self-denying, and de- 
voted to his work, — was rather below the 
middle height, and had regular features; 
a grave, though sweet smile, pleasant voice, 
and gentle manner. He wore the clerical 
dress, and there was that in his manner 
which would never let the fact of his being 
a clergyman be lost sight of. 

The Earl was favourably impressed, and 
Constance took a liking to him from the 
first. He had a rather shy manner. It 
seemed to arise from a feeling the reverse 
of self-confidence and conceit more than from 
real awkwardness or want of good breeding. 
He was well bom and connected, and a 
thorough gentleman in all ways. His kind 
heart soon gained for him an influence over 
the tenants, and the services began to be 
better attended. He gave them many more 
opportunities than they had had before of 
attending them. He found in Constance 
a ready helper in all his plans of useftilnesa 
or kindness. She had undertaken the teach- 
ing of the choir of school-children, &c., the 
master being organist, and she brought on her 
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pupils surprisingly. She was in her element 
now, and felt that she was as happy as she 
must ever expect to be again in life. Only 
one silly thought — as she supposed it — would 
creep in, and that was, if only Eustace St. 
Aubyn had been a different sort of person 
^' in some little ways," and if he could be 
here now, it would be still pleasanter. I do 
not think Mr. Mildmay, even if he had ever 
had the pleasure of Eustace's friendship, 
would have joined her in the sentiment ; 
but he was in blissful ignorance of even the 
existence of such a person as Colonel St. 
Aubyn as yet, and he thought that nothing 
could be pleasanter than the life at Fortrose 
Castle at present. He had a small but very 
nice little parsonage, not very luxuriously 
furnished, nor what would have been called 
thoroughly comfortable in this respect, but 
it was old and Elizabethan. The Chapel 
was old, too, and he had a great taste for 
all sorts of ancient and mediaeval things. 

I said he thought nothing could be happier 
than things were at present ; but by-and-by 
l^e, too, began to feel that there was still 
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something further requisite to make him 
perfectly happy. But this little thought he 
iept very far down in the depths of his kind, 
unselfish heart. 

So time went on. Arthur Manley and 
his wife had been away visiting his family 
in the South of England, and had now 
returned. Constance had great pleasure in 
seeing them again. She rode over or drove 
there occasionally with her grandfather, and 
the Manleys spent a couple of nights at the 
Castle, and Arthur and Cyril Mildmay re- 
cognized each other as old college friends. 
It seemed a mutual pleasure to renew their 
acquaintance. Constance was pleased that 
Mr. Mildmay should find so good and agree- 
able a friend in the neighbourhood, and 
Beatrice was very glad for her husband to 
have the society of another man near his 
own age, — '' And a good one, too, I am 
sure,'* she said to Constance ; and I am not 
quite sure that she did not make up a very 
small, one-story castle in the air on her way 
home, and impart it to Arthur ; but he did 
not quite seem to see it, or rather the de- 
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sirability of it, as she did. And thus the 
summer passed ; and in the autumn Constance 
had the pleasure of acting as godmother to 
a little '' Mary Constance " Manley, who 
had arrived about a month previously, and 
who was an immense interest to her. She 
was so pleased to have an excuse for spending 
some of her very liberal allowance from 
Lord Northlands on dresses and other usefiil 
presents for her little godchild over and 
above the customary silver cup, coral-and- 
bells, and apostle-spoons; the latter having 
caused her papa to remark that the baby was 
better off, "having twelve ' silver spoons' in 
a case, than if she had been bom with one 
4n her mouth.'" 

When the shooting season came round, 
Constance had, for the first time, the honour 
of receiving "a distinguished circle" at the 
Castle. Mr. WUloughby had come down 
to Heatherton for a month, and brought his 
wife and two daughters, and they came to 
Fortrose with their father; but they were 
the only ladies, the rest were shooters, five 
or six, ranging from twenty to fifty years 
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of age. Mabel and Gertrude Willoughby 
were niceish, merry girls, — ^not unlady-like 
exactly, but rather inclined to be fast. They 
took a great liking to Constance, and told 
her how " papa had sung her praises after 
he had seen her.'^ He now identified the 
likeness to her grandmother. The gentle- 
men, too, admired Constance ; and had she 
been anxious to break their hearts or make 
a conquest of any of them, and they had 
been there two or three weeks instead of 
days, I think it is not at all unlikely that 
she might have succeeded, especially with 
a certain Viscount Mallow, who pronounced 
her "awfully nice and out-and-out jolly"; 
but I do not think the regard was mutual. 

Constance had much promoted, if not 
instigated, this shooting party, as she thought 
it seemed a pity for her grandfather to see 
so little society ; and she was pleased to find 
that he really appeared to enjoy having Mr. 
Willoughby, and Arthur, and one or two of 
the others. Beatrice did not come, but Con- 
stance gave her a lively account of it all, 
and of her relief when " the weight was off 
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her mind." It seemed a relief, too, to her 
grandfather when the company had all gone, 
and they two were once more alone together. 
Constance could not but be aware that she 
was becoming more and more to him ; and 
the Earl often wondered what he should do 
if she should ever marry and leave him — he 
had grown so fond of her, and she was now 
so necessary to his comfort and happiness. 

But during the winter he had had an 
illness which rather alarmed Constance, for 
it was, though very slight, — she feared, 
though the doctor did not tell her so, — an 
attack of somewhat similar nature to that of 
her grandmother's ; and it made her feel the 
more how precious his life was to her, and 
more anxious to do all she could for him. 
And it seemed to have affected his own 
spirits somewhat, she thought; he was oftener 
grave and silent than formerly, and though 
she could always cheer and brighten him up, 
especially if she sang or talked to him, yet 
she could see that, as soon as he was left 
to himself, the depression, though not very 
heavy, would return, and it made her uneasy 
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-and anxious, if not sorrowful. She left 
him much less often than before, and Mr. 
Mildmay had to come once or twice to ask 
her to go and see some of the poor people, 
whom she would have otherwise been the 
first to find out herself. Constance thought 
that something was on the Earl's mind, and 
she wondered whether it could be connected 
with his nephew ; but still she did not ven- 
ture to ask. However, it did come out one 
day in their ride. Lord Northlands had 
appeared grave and abstracted. Something, 
as they passed a young plantation, seemed 
to call forth a painful memory. 

"I .don't think we have ever ridden 
together this way before, grandpapa," Con- 
stance remarked. ^'I have walked here 
sometimes on my way to the cottages." 

^^ No, my dear," the Earl said, and re- 
lapsed into silence. But presently he added, 
— ^^ No ; the last time I rode here" — and he 
sighed — "was with that foolish boy" — ^per- 
haps he did not wish any longer to avoid 
the mention of him — " I mean Eustace ; you 
know whom I mean, my nephew ? Oh, yes ; 
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of course you have heard about him in con- 
nexion with your poor mother." 

^^ Oh, yes, grandpapa, I know all about 
that." And she paused. Though longing to 
pursue the subject, she was rather at a loss 
how to do so. At length she ventured to- 
ask, half-alarmed at her own boldness, — 
'' Does he never come here now ?" 

" Here?" returned the Earl, rather sternly ; 
^' no, indeed ; he is not very likely to do that 
again at present." And once more he sighed, 
and was silent. 

But Constance would not let the subject 
drop. "Is he living," she asked, with beat- 
ing heart, but commanding her voice as welJ 
as she was able, "in this neighbourhood?" 

"My dear," returned Lord Northlands, 
with unusual asperity, " I neither know nor 
care where he is. He may be at the An- 
tipodes, for all it concerns me." 

Still she went on. " But, grandpapa, do 
you never hear from him ? Has not he 
written to you lately ?" 

" I have had letters enough from him," he 
returned, "though not lately. He is not 
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likely to write to me again. Our corre- 
43pondence was not one that was very pleasing 
to either party." 

"But, grandpapa," resumed Constance, 
feeling her way in the dark, as it were, " he 
may have vexed you unintentionally in some 
way, and have been very sorry for it after- 
wards, and — " 

" My little girl," he said, this time more 
sadly than angrily, however, "it is not 
likely that you can understand that Eustace 
did not do what he has done unintentionally. 
He has taken his own way, and must abide 
by the consequences." 

" But, grandpapa," persisted Constance, 
^^ suppose he were to die, how dreadful it 
would be for him to think you had not for- 
^given him." (She did not add, "And for 
you, too.") 

The Earl mentally supplied the end of the 
sentence, however, and sighed deeply as he 
did so. " I cannot think he would die," 
he returned, "without making some effort 
to — ^to express sorrow for the past. Undo it, 
lie never can." 
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^^ Oh, don't say that, grandpapa. He may- 
wish — " 

" My child," interrupted her grandfather^ 
"you must not speak to me of him any 
more;" and he added, half to himself, "I 
cannot believe him dead." But he had lately 
begun to have some feelings of alarm on this 
head, though he did not yet tell Constance 
of them ; nor how he had tried to find out 
something about his nephew, but in vain. 
He had written to Colonel St. Aubyn's 
bankers, but they had received no communi- 
cation from him for a year or more ; he had 
drawn no money, they said, and the letters 
they had forwarded to him had been sent 
back to them from the Dead-Letter Office- 
All this had been on the Earl's mind, but 
he had been fighting against the suspicion, 
which was on its way towards conviction. 

" I wonder if Captain Manley knows any- 
thing about him ? " suggested Constance ; ^ ' but. 
I am afraid he never hears from him now." 

"Captain Manley? Oh, yes; they were 
in the same regiment, I believe — the Norssex- 
Militia ?" 
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^^Yes, they were at Sandport together," 
said Constance. 

" Did you ever see him," asked the Earl, 
^^ when he was there ?" 

" Yes, grandpapa. I saw him sometimes." 

^'And did he ever say anything to you 
about me?" he asked. 

^'No, never." 

^^ Ah, yes ; it is since that," said the Earl, 
reflectively. ^^But let us not speak any 
more about him. My dear Constance, it is 
his own fault that he is not here now, and 
happy. His own obstinate, headstrong will 
and temper," continued Lord Northlands, 
through his closed teeth ; and just then Con- 
stance could trace a decided likeness to 
Colonel St. Aubyn in his uncle's face when 
the latter was not in his pleasantest mood. 
They rode on some time after this in silence, 
till at length the Earl said, — "Remember, 
my child, never to mention this conversation 
to any one. I do not wish his name to be 
mentioned, even to the Manleys." 

Constance promised not to speak of him 
to the Manleys, of course; but she did not 
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pledge herself never to mention his name 
again, or speak of him to her grandfather; 
for she felt deeply grieved to see the evident 
bitter feeling that existed between his uncle 
and him, anyhow on the side of the former, 
and she longed to set them at one again — if, 
indeed, Eustace were still in the land of the 
living; but, though she thought there were 
real grounds for fear on this score, she could 
not feel convinced in her own mind. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

I must not think on Jamie more, 
For that would be a sin. 

Scotch Song, 

The winter at length passed, and there was 
a talk of going to London again for Parlia- 
ment. Poor Mr. Mildmay heard of it with 
dismay. 

"I do not know indeed, Miss Raymond," 
he said, " what we shall do about the choir 
when you are gone. They go back so easily, 
and I do not know much of music ; and I 
cannot keep them in order quite as you do." 

It was true ; he had, with all his kindness 
of heart, and utter absence of self-indulgence, 
very little idea of management and control, 
though he never spared himself any amount 
of trouble and labour. But it was not only 
of the choir he thought. Had he spoken out 
all that was passing in his mind, it would 
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have been, ^^How can we get on (or rather 
/) without your bright presence everywhere ; 
without the hope of meeting you in your 
rides as I am visiting my flock — of seeing 
your sweety face when I enter the school; 
without the pleasant Kttle dinners at the 
Castle, and the quiet chat, and the lovely 
music, after my labours of the day are over ; 
without the precious smile which cheers me 
on through weariness and disappointment in 
my work ?" But we should not have room 
for all he might have said, if he had spoken 
out his mind freely. 

Constance replied kindly to what he did 
say, and told him how sorry she was to have 
to leave them ; but she promised to give the 
children an extra day's practice once a week 
before she left, and to instil as much atten- 
tion, respect, reverence, and application 
into them as possible. ^^ And, after all," she 
added, ^' we shall not be gone so very long — 
time passes quickly; they won't forget so 
soon." 

No, neither would he. He was not afraid 
of forgetting — that was not the danger, to 
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him, at least — ^but he stopped himself, as his 
thoughts ran on. ^ ^ How selfish he was, " — and 
he was afraid he might have betrayed what 
was passing in his mind. But it had never 
entered Constance's brain — the idea of his 
caring for her in that way, and so her manner 
was perfectly easy and natural, and he felt 
re-assured. She was kind to every one, and 
gentle; and particularly so to him, whom she 
liked and respected so thoroughly. 

So they went to London, but came down 
again before Easter, to Cyril Mildmay's great 
joy. But a sad calamity happened almost 
immediately after their return. Lord North- 
lands's old bailiff or agent — ^for he combined 
both offices — had an almost fatal accident 
from the falling of a tree. The Earl was very 
active in looking after his own property, and 
this man, Adamson, was in an inferior class 
of life to most agents of the present day. But 
he was a faithful steward and most devoted 
servant to Lord Northlands, and had been 
for the last forty years; and the latter felt 
keenly for the poor man, as well as for his. 
own loss. He went to visit him and found 
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him dangerously hurt, and suffering much 
pain; but consciousness had returned, and the 
old man was quite alive to all that was going 
on, taking as deep an interest as ever in his 
business, and able to direct his son, who acted 
imder him. And then, as if one trouble led 
to another, the old Lord himself was taken 
seriously ill, with a second and worse attack 
of the same nature as before — so serious, in- 
deed, that Constance saw there was real cause 
for alarm, and for a day or so the chances 
of his recovery or the reverse seemed even. 
Constance did not give up hope herself, but 
^he dreaded any other return of it. 

After a day or two Lord Northlands rallied, 
and the danger seemed past; but Constance 
could see a change, and it grieved her to the 
heart. But here was wealth and medical 
^kill, the best of it too : for they telegraphed 
for the most eminent physician from London ; 
and everything was done, and the Earl was 
brought round — not, indeed, to health, or 
even to convalescence as yet, but to be out 
of danger, and time and care were to do the 
rest. 
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Constance realized the peril more 
thoroughly when she read the account given 
in the Times of the " alarming illness of the 
Earl of Northlands," and the mention of the 
slight premonitory attack of some months 
•before. There was also a mention made of 
the death (for he did not recover) of old 

Adamson, the bailiff. Constance was, as may 
be supposed, devoted to her grandfather, to 
read, write, or do anything for him, and to go 
out with him when he was equal to it, either 
in the carriage, or walking on the terrace 
with the support of her arm and his stick. 
She was now more than ever full of the wish 
to bring about a reconciliation between him 
and his nephew, if the latter were alive ; and 
had she known his direction, I believe she 
would have gone so far as to write herself, 
and tell him of his uncle's state, and of her 
wish to set matters straight between them. 
One day, when she thought the Earl's mind 
was occupied with the subject of his nephew, 
she ventured to say, — "Do you not think^ 
grandpapa, that if we could in any way 
find out where Colonel St. Aubyn is, we 
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ought to write and tell him about your 
illness?" 

Lord Northlands was silent for a few 
moments — perhaps the same idea had crossed 
his own mind. At length he replied, — ^^ No ; 
if Eustace should be %till living, which I at 
last am afraid is doubtful, he would not care 
to hear of me or from me. He has so com- 
pletely set me at nought and my wishes, 
and set himself up in opposition to me, — and 
especially in this last act, — that it is not likely 
anything he heard of me would affect him 
much. Besides, how could anything reach 
him? I have not the slightest idea .where 
he is." 

" But we might do everything that can be 
done to find out," returned Constance. And 
then she added, though with much hesitation, 
— '^ Has he done anything so very, very 
wrong, grandpapa ? May I know what it is ? " 

^^ Yes, my dear," he returned, ^^you may 
as well know now, in order that if he survives 
me you may be prepared for what may 
follow. He irritated me past endurance in 
our last interview, and because I would 
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not give in entirely to his views (about the 
management of the estate, &c.), and because 
I chose to dispose of my own property and 
money, and to do what I wished in one or 
two matters without his consent, he dared 
mie to thwart him again, and said he would 
have his revenge, and wrote, after he had 
been gone some time, telling me 'he had 
done something which would show me that 
he was his own master, and was totally inde- 
pendent of my opinion, — he had married an 
outcast and a beggar.' I of course told him 
that he should never have a penny from me ; 
as he could afford to be so independent he 
might live upon his own fortune, but that I 
should never receive him or his wife or chil- 
dren within my walls. If he chose to disgrace 
himself, he might bear the consequences; that 
henceforth I could never feel towards him as 
I had formerly done ; and that he might go 
to Kamschatka or where he would, for me, 
&c. I had not deserved it from him, my 
dear ; he was always proud and headstrong, 
and there was never any one to oppose his 
will but myself, and he looked upon me as a 
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tyrant, instead of being grateful to some one 
who would teach him that he was not the first 
and greatest person in the land." The old 
Earl spoke with great warmth and unusual 
excitement. Constance tried to calm him, 
and to draw his thoughts to the other side of 
the case, but to no avail, and he at length 
said, — " I had rather speak no more of him, 
my dear; no, there is nothing to be done; 
I could not reach him or find him out if I 
would." 

Constance had been quite taken aback by 
what her grandfather had told her. She 
mentioned again having seen him at Sand- 
port. 

" It was after that," he said. " I dare say 
he gave himself great airs there, did he not ? 
And yet," said the old man, '' he knew how 
to make himself agreeable when he chose; 
indeed, Constance," he added, with some slight 
emotion, '^ there was a time when I loved 
him as my own son." 

Constance seized on the moment of soft- 
ness to say, — '' But, grandpapa, if he thought 
you would forgive him, perhaps he would 
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be only too ready to come and ask your 
pardon " (she did not quite feel that what she 
said was very consistent with her own 
experience of Colonel St. Aubyn's style of 
action). 

" Yes, my dear," returned the Earl, " very- 
likely. But he knows I will not forgive him." 

" But, grandpapa, you forgave me, — I mean 
my dear father, and your own daughter, for 
doing something not altogether imlike." 

"My dear child," he returned, rather 
hastily, "the cases are entirely different. 
The one was done under a total misappre- 
hension and mistake, and apologized for after- 
wards," and he sighed ; " whereas Eustace 
did it entirely and solely in opposition and 
contradiction to what he thought I would 
wish." 

Constance saw that there was no use in 
pursuing the subject, and felt obliged, re- 
luctantly, to give up the desired object, at 
any rate for the present. When she was 
alone, all that her grandfather had told her 
rushed into her mind, and startled her again. 
Colonel St. Aubyn was married ! This was 
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the solution, then, of his mysterious absence. 
She had seen more of the world now, and 
could believe it possible for a man to do a 
strange thing, — for a man, particularly with 
his temper and pride, to do a thing in pique 
to revenge himself, as it were, on the object 
who had offended him and crossed his 
wishes, even though he might punish himself 
quite as much by the act. She saw it all 
now, and she felt bitter pain on her grand- 
father's account, and sorrow on his nephew's. 
What about herself? The truth broke upon 
her, with painful suddenness, that he was a 
married man. She must think no longer of 
him as she had done ; and she shuddered at 
the dreadful idea that she had been thinking 
of him, pitying him, longing to see him, 
aye,and loving him ardently. Such thoughts 
and feelings must be now, and for ever, at 
an end. But she could not change love into 
hatred. The thoughts of the narrow-minded 
revenge he had chosen to take could not 
raise him in her estimation, but she did pity 
him still — in fact, more than ever, though, 
perhaps, in a somewhat different way. But 
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she heartily forgave the insult to her memory, 
and felt a wish to be able to help him. She 
hoped that they might meet some time or 
other (she never could believe that he was 
not alive), and then she would show him 
that she had forgiven him, and receive his 
wife as her cousin, and the children her 
grandfather had spoken of. Comparing the 
time of his marriage with Captain Manley's, 
she did not suppose there were more than 
one or two, but they were poor, and she 
would help them. 

She felt, however, a great blank, more 
than she liked to admit to herself, now that 
she must banish his image from her mind. 
With the duty to give up, there naturally 
oame the temptation to wish to keep his 
memory, and his love. ''Did I do right 
that day?" again tormented her. But she 
knew enough to feel sure that not for any 
after consequences would it have been right 
to do what she felt was wrong at the time. 
She tried to bear it all patiently and cheer- 
fully, but it was a harder task than she had 
thought. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

My loDe heart asks Dot thine to beat 

Kesponsive to its love ; 
I knbw that we are severed wide 

As earth from sky above. 

"Arthur, don't you think that you would 
make a very good agent to Lord North- 
lands?" said Mrs. Manley to her husband, a 
day or two after the accident to poor old 
Adamson. 

" Why, yes. I have been thinking of it a 
good deal," he answered. 

" Then why don't you apply ?•' 

"I have thought, dear, on many accounts- 
it would suit me very well, in fact, be a 
capital thing for me. But then there is a 
good deal to be said on the other side. In 
the first place, I don't think his Lordship 
would have me." 

" Oh, Arthur, I am sure he could not have 
a cleverer person, or one who could keep 
everything straight as you would." 
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^^ Well, unfortunately, every one does not 
:go to one's wife for one's character," he 
said, smiling. "And, if they did, they 
might not think it entirely correct. How- 
ever, even if he did like me, I don't think 
I could possibly take his agency without 
giving up this little place ; and, of course, I 
could not keep Mr. Willoughby's, which I 
should be sorry for. And I must give up 
my Adjutantcy also ; and I am rather fond of 
the soldiering, and should miss it." 

"Yes; that would be a pity," returned 
Beatrice. "You are such a good officer, 
everybody says." 

"Everybody except Mrs. Manley," he 
rejoined, again smiling. 

"What would it be worth — ^this Fortrose 
agency, I mean?" asked Beatrice. 

" About a thousand a year." 

"Oh, Arthur, and we have not much 
more , than half that now. And then, if you 
had it, you could buy a Brussels carpet 
for the drawing-room, and that set of books 
you were wishing for; and, perhaps, take 
me out to Canada to see them all again." 
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"No, dear; the last I could not do, for I 
should not be my own master, and that is 
one thing about it. Lord Northlands is all 
very well in society, — ^in fact, he is un-^ 
commonly civil and pleasant with me always, 
which I never expected, — but I cannot tell 
how he would be to work under ; and, if he 
were anything like poor St. Aubyn, I might 
wish for a ' crust of bread and liberty ' some 
day. Besides, I have rather a notion that 
he is one of the old-fashioned set, and would 
not like the idea of a gentleman agent quite. 
They prefer some one who would not pretend 
to any sort of equality with them; and if 
by any chance I were in that position with 
regard to him, we might find him very 
different, as regards society, from what he is 
now." 

"Well, Constance would like it, anyhow,'^ 
said Beatrice. "She would always be the 
same." 

" Yes ; I am sure she would," he repeated^ 
" I could trust her; and, of course, that part 
of it would be very nice and pleasant for 
you, and all. And, mind you, I doni't say I 
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would not have it if he offered it to me, but 
I should not care to apply for it. Then one 
would have to let him settle all preliminaries, 
whereas, if he offered it, I should let him 
know my terms. Do you see, dear?" 

^'Yes, I see, Arthur; but it seems as if 
it would be very nice all the same." 

" Well," he returned, ^Hime will show." 
Beatrice was quite right when she said 
that Constance would like it. She had 
thought of it from the first, and hoped her 
grandfather would think of it too ; but as he 
did not say' anything about it, she ventured 
one evening to suggest the idea that ** Captain 
Manley would be such a nice person to have 
for agent in old Adamson's place. But it 
was as Arthur had thought possible, — ^his 
Lordship preferred the old state of things. 
He had been very active himself, and had 
really superintended the management of 
everything, living so much at home as he 
did, and had only required a hard-working 
bailiff under him. Poor old man, he did not 
now take in the fact that he was not himself 
quite what he had been ; that his health had 
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materially suffered from this last attack ; and 
that he could never take the same active 
part he had formerly done in the affairs of 
the estate. Constance would not suggest so 
distasteful a truth, and only hoped that ere 
long he would see it for himself, and that he 
would think of Captain Manley, and find out 
his eligibility for such a situation. He said 
he did not want a gentleman agent, and he 
was confirmed in his idea by what he saw of 
his first applicant for the vacant situation, 
of whom there were, of course, many. 

His Lordship had received rather a 
favourable ^^ character " of a Mr. De Lancy 
Howard, one of the candidates for the agency, 
and had been induced to let him come and 
be inspected. He arrived a few minutes 
before the luncheon hour, and when the 
bell rang my Lord could not do less than 
ask him to partake of it. He was a young 
man of about two-and-twenty, with regular 
features, fair hair, and florid complexion, 
rather impressed with his own appearance, 
evidently considering himself a sort of Adonis. 
He really was rather shy, and in some awe 
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of a " real live Lord," but, of course, wished 
to appear exactly the reverse. And he 
made himself so much at home, and was so 
condescending in offering things to Constance 
and Lord Northlands himself at table, and 
so ready not only to join in, but to make 
conversation, that my Lord very soon settled 
the question in his own mind, and in their 
after interview gave him his conge without 
much ceremony. 

"No more gentlemen, or people with 
patrician names, for me," he said to Con- 
stance, when the poor young man had been 
dismissed. 

" He is not much like Captain Manley, is 
he, grandpapa?" observed she. But she 
saw by his manner that there would be no 
use in urging the matter any further on her 
friend's behalf. A day or two after. Lord 
Northlands had another application, which 
sounded much more promising according to 
his own views. A man of more mature age, 
of the name of Johnston, " plain and straight- 
forward," as he was recommended, and he 
also forwarded some excellent testimonials. 
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In fact, he seemed to the Earl much the most 
likely to prove " the right man in the right 
place " of any that had hitherto applied for 
the post, and he was to take him on ap- 
proval. He went so far, by way of pre- 
caution, as to send for Arthur Manley, and 
consult him first on the subject. The note 
from the Castle said that Lord Northlands 
^ ' would be glad to see him if he could spare 
an hour or two that afternoon and ride over." 
It was rather a blank to Captain Manley, 
and much more so to Beatrice, when he 
returned, to find that it was only to consult 
him on the new appointment that his Lord- 
ship had sent for him. They both had, not 
unnaturally, imagined that the Earl was 
intending to offer the agency to Arthur. 

^' The horrid, atrocious old gentleman ! " 
remarked Beatrice. " I shall never love 
him more. It is downright shameful of him, 
and ' adding insult to injury,' not only not 
to offer it to you, but to go and consult you 
about giving it to somebody else. And if 
this man fails, as he is sure to do, for most 
likely he will be as much of a ^ Charybdis ^ 
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as Mr. Delancy Howard was a ^Scylla/ — then 
his Lordship will have to beg you to take it 
after all ; and then I would refuse, if I were 
you." 

. ^^ I am sure you would, dear," returned 
Arthur; "but I won't decide upon my 
answer until he has made the request. 
However, that is not very likely, for, joking 
apart, I really think this man Johnston 
seems just the sort of person for the place, 
and what Lord Northlands would like ; and 
he has settled to write and have him here 
and to give him a trial. He is to come the 
end of this week, I think." 

We have not said much about Mr. Cyril 
Mildmay lately, but there was not very 
much to be said different from what has 
been told of him. He had not altered in 
any way, except to become more and more 
engrossed with one bright image, and to 
devote himself more earnestly, if possible, 
to his work. He was very constant in his 
inquiries and offers of usefulness to the Earl. 
And he was very useful, and, to a certain 
extent, supplied in part the place of poor 
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Adamson, in taking messages to the tenants, 
and arranging little matters between Lord 
Northlands and them. Having the interests 
of all parties so much at heart, he did better, 
perhaps, than any other substitute that could 
have been found, for the time being. Young 
Adamson continued to do what writing he 
€Ould, as he had done for his father, and 
Constance's services were sometimes called 
into requisition in these matters. 

Mr. Mildmay had been in constant attend- 
ance at his Lordship's bed-side during those 
days when he was so very ill ; and this,' 
and his frequent visits since, sometimes two 
or three times daily, had brought him more 
than ever into contact with Constance, and 
he had more opportunity of seeing her in 
her quiet, domestic life ; and never had he 
thought her so fascinating or attractive, or 
so lovely in appearance, as when flitting 
about the house on some errand for the 
Earl, or sitting beside him, or writing for 
him, seated at her desk, in her light, pretty, 
summer costumes, and with her golden hair 
(which it was the pride of her little maid's 
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heart to- dress to the best advantage) throw- 
ing off the light from its glossy surface. It 
was wonderful what the last three years, 
from seventeen to twenty, had done in the 
way of adding to Constance's beauty. There 
was more roundness about her features and 
figure ; the lovely, fair skin was more than 
ever set off by the more decided rose-tint in 
her cheeks. Rest, and abundance of good 
food, fashionable dress, and all tlie acces- 
sories of her present comfortable home, had 
.aided in the transformation. Her figm^e,. 
still slight, was more developed and more 
graceful. She was now strikingly beautiful. 
And no one was more fully alive to this 
than Cyril Mildmay. But he did more than 
admire the outward appearance ; he saw, as^ 
few did, or had the opportunity of doing, 
the depths of her character, her excellent 
sense, her sweet temper, and her high prin- 
ciple ; above all, her thoroughly unselfish, 
warm heart, and affectionate feminine dis- 
position. He loved her with all the love of 
his kindly nature and pure heart ; and but 
for her rank and station he could not have 
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helped telling her, long ago, of the feeling 
which was well-nigh overmastering him. 
But he felt the difference of their positions 
too .much. If only he could have known 
her when she was poor ! If it had but been 
his lot to have seen her at Sandport, when 
homeless, and without a natural protector, 
then he might have offered her, and she 
might have accepted, a heart and a home 
from him. And even now — she was so un- 
worldly — if he, unworthy as he was, could 
but inspire her with some slight feeling for 
him (and she did evidently like him, and 
was always so kind to him), might he not 
venture to'tell her of his love, and ask her 
to try and love him, not at first, perhaps, 
but " after long years "? 

She certainly gave her preference to no 
one else — as far as he could see, she was 
perfectly free and heart-whole ; and she was 
so good and noble-minded, what a blessing 
it would be to him, or to any clergyman, to 
have her for his wife — to help, and cheer, 
and encourage, and to work with him ! She 
was so high-principled and unselfish, and so 
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good, — ^might not that thought weigh with 
her? 

Many hours and many days did poor Cyril 
reason thus with himself, in his parochial 
walks, and in his solitary evenings at his 
lonely little parsonage, and most highly did 
he prize a likeness he had of her, a little 
photograph she had given him, frankly and 
good-naturedly, at his request; and she had 
asked him for his, and had it in her book. 
It pleased him very much, but it was not at 
all sentimentally done, and she had placed 
him in the page opposite to Captain Manley. 
" But what could he, a poor chaplain, expect 
more from the grand-daughter of Lord North- 
lands and the heiress of Fortrose Castle ?" 

At last it had come to this, that he could 
no longer forbear to disclose his secret. Con- 
stance had not the faintest idea that he 
cherished any other feeling for her than she 
did for him — that of deep regard, and the 
highest respect, and allthat was kind and 
friendly. He had carefully guarded his feel- 
ing, and no one knew anything of it but 
himself hitherto. But now he was going 
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away for a few days, it might be weeks, to 
his old home, and he could not leave the 
place without telling Constance the state of 
his heart, and imploring her to listen, and 
try to love him. ^^ It will be time enough 
to name it to the Earl if I succeed," said the 
poor fellow to himself with beating heart; 
'^ but I fear me much I may never have any- 
thing to ask him, and yet ^ faint heart,' &c. 
She can but refuse me, and anything is better 
than this dreadful suspense, which I can bear 
no longer." 

He was to go home on the next day, 
Saturday, and this decision he came to on 
the Friday evening as he sat down to his 
salt-fish dinner ; but he did not think much 
of the untempting, soot-besprinkled dish be- 
fore him. He was too full of excitement and 
agitating thoughts. He would leave his pack- 
ing until that time to-morrow. To-night he 
must write his sermon for Sunday, in case of 
the possible contingency that his substitute 
might fail him at the last moment, as had 
happened to him before. To-morrow morn- 
ing he must go a long roimd — see old Bessie 
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Todd, and John Scott, and Martha Elves. 
That would take him until two. Then he 
would go to the Castle; that was just the 
time he was sure to find Constance in, and 
alone — she drove or walked out with the 
Earl later; and then she would have just 
finished luncheon, and seen her grandfather 
safe for an hour's rest in his room fi^om two 
to three, while she did her writing. How 
well he knew all her little plans for the day 
now! 

And the next morning, how early he was 
up, and how busy he was, and how punctually 
(for him) he started forth on his round of 
visits to his sick people ! 

This was the day appointed for Mr. John- 
ston to come and see Lord Northlands. He 
was to arrive by the first train fi:om London, 
and would probably reach the Castle about 
luncheon-time. He would have something 
prepared for him in the housekeeper's room, 
Lord Northlands said. Constance went out 
with her grandfather for a short walk on the 
terrace ; it was a fine bright day, and they 
walked rather longer than usual, and then 
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came in to their comfortable luncheon in 
the handsome oak-panelled dining-room. Mr. 
Johnston had not yet arrived, and Constance 
was glad that her grandfather would have 
time for a little rest before the interview. 
She, as usual, saw him comfortably settled in 
his arm-chair for his afternoon siesta^ and 
then went to her writing, just as Mr. Mildmay 
had pictured, in the library ; but I fear her 
thoughts were not with poor Cyril. 

He had been to see Bessie Todd, and was 
just finishing John Scott as the inmates of 
the Castle were sitting down to table. As he 
left the house, he took out some hard, stuffy 
biscuits from his pocket, his only luncheon, 
and then made his way towards the cottage 
of Martha Elves. She was a long-winded 
old body, and had a long list of complaints 
and grievances to inflict upon him, and it 
was within a few minutes of two o'clock 
when she at length released him. And now 
the event of the day was to come off*. It was 
later than he had expected, but with quick 
walking he might reach the Castle in a 
quarter of an hour, and he set forth at a brisk 
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pace; but after he had proceeded about a 
hundred yards, a messenger, who had been 
following him about from place to place, a 
little urchin, named Donald MacBean, from 
the other end of the estate, waylaid him, and 
begged him to come and see mother. ^^ She 
had been took very bad, and there was a 
little baby, and mother and father wanted it 
christened as quick as he could come." 

His kind heart immediately responded to * 
the call, and he hastened to accompany the 
boy to his father's, some three or four miles 
off. As fatigue began to make him slacken 
his pace, he realized how his long-looked-for 
visit was entirely at an end — for to-day at 
least ; and to-night he must go to his father's. 
It had been all planned and arranged for some 
time, and there could be no change now. He 
must wait until he returned. Alas, for "hope 
deferred " ! 

Mean time, Constance was busy copying 
out a letter for the Earl, the original of 
which was to be sent off by the post. She 
was directing it as she heard the rumbling 
of wheels. "Some visitor, I wonder?" A 
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ring at the bell followed. She would seal 
the letter before any one came in, that it 
might run no risk of missing the post. Then 
she recollected, of course it was the new 
agent whose fly she had heard. She was 
right, and the next minute the library door 
was opened, and "Mr. Johnston" was an- 
nounced by the footman. She hastily placed 
the seal on the wax as the door closed, 
and then, turning quietly round, Constance 
found herself face to face with Eustace 
St. Aubyn ! ! ! 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

If I should meet thee 

After long years. 

How should I greet thee ? 

Old Song, 

Yes, it was indeed he. She knew him in- 
stantly, in spite of the disguise of that long, 
silky beard, and the browner shade on the 
skin, and the rather older look. And intense 
was her surprise and agitation, though a 
moment served to show her that she was 
unrecognized, and she was enabled to nerve 
herself for the effort to conceal all emotion, 
and she came forward with her natural grace 
of movement. Colonel St. Aubyn, just 
coming from the glare of a bright May sun 
into the rather dark, sombre room, only saw 
an exceedingly lovely woman, and he, in his 
turn, was surprised. Who could this girl 
be, thus apparently at home in Fortrose 
Castle ? He was at a loss to conjecture. He 
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bowed, however, with his usual courtesy, as 
Constance advanced towards him with as 
much calmness and self-possession as she 
could command, and said, — ^^ My grand- 
father is in his room, and cannot bear much 
excitement. Shall I tell him of your arrival ?'' 

But as soon as he heard the sound of her 
voice a strange sensation came over him, 
and he staggered as he said, — " Excuse me, 
am I in a dream, or can it be possible that 
you are Clare — no, I mean Constance — I 
mean — Miss Eaymond ?" 

^^ Yes," answered she, her voice scarcely 
audible from the loud beating of her heart. 

^^ You! and here ?^^ he said, with unfeigned 
astonishment, and with a smile at the same 
time, which recalled the old days to Con- 
stance with painful vividness. She wished 
to escape from his presence. How could she 
bear it ? He being what he was, and she, 
dreadfiil though it seemed, was not, as she 
ought to be, dead to every feeling warmer 
than that of kindness to him. 

She made for the door. ^^ I will go and 
tell grandpapa," she said, as she tried to pass 
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him ; but he stopped her. " Tell me how 
is this," he said, as a tumult of confiised 
thoughts and feelings filled his mind. "Is 
the Earl of Northlands your grandfather?" 

"Yes, he is," again said Constance, re- 
covering her presence of mind, and answering 
him with quiet dignity of manner; " and I 
must go and prepare him for your return. 
It will take him so by surprise ; for we — he — 
did not know anything about you ; and — " 
She paused. Her hardly-acquired self-pos- 
session was beginning to forsake her, and 
she was anxious to escape from his presence. 

" Oh, tell me, how is all this?" he asked, 
eagerly, but gently. 

" Not now," she answered, hurriedly. " I 
must go. I am afraid of what the effect of 
this sudden news may be upon grandpapa." 
And she again made an effort to leave the 
room. 

Again he stopped her, and said, — " He 
will be somewhat prepared for it by the 
message I gave Maclean." But she still 
urged that she must go to him. " Just one 
word, please," said he, as she was about to 
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open the door. " He has named me to you, 
then? — and you have told him that you 
knew me ?" 

" I have told him that I once knew you, 
and," she added, slowly and emphatically, 
but without looking up at him, ^^ nothing more." 

"Nothing! Thank you, with all my 
heart," he said, taking her hand, and pressing 
it warmly. 

" I did not break my promise," she said, 
in a very low voice, and then she was gone. 
The instant she was out of sight and hearing 
all her forced calmness and self-possession 
vanished, and her pent-up feelings would 
have their vent in a burst of tears. How 
could she help it? What was she to do? 
How could she get rid of the feelings and 
thoughts that had no right to enter her mind ? 
But shiB told herself that it was only his very 
sudden and unexpected appearance that had 
upset her so. And she repeated, — " He is a 
married man. I will not be guilty of sin. 
I will not let myself think of him. I will 
not see him again if I can help it.'' How 
was she to avoid seeing him ? 
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But she must now go and prepare her 
grandfather for the unexpected visitor. And 
she dried her eyes as she went to his room, 
and knocked gently at his door. Maclean 
had only just left the room, and was going 
to seek her. 

^^ Here I am, grandpapa," she said, enter-, 
ing. "Some one has arrived, it seems, in 
the place of Mr. Johnston." 

" Yes," he returned ; " Maclean tells me 
^ it is some one whom I have seen before. Do 

you know who it is, Constance ?" he asked, 
with some anxiety. 

She answered, — " Some one whom, per- 
haps, you may not wish to see, grandpapa ; 
but—" 

" You do not — ^you cannot mean Eustace ! 
Eustace surely has not come ! Answer me," 
as she hesitated, " have you seen him ? Is 
it he?" 

" I have only seen him for a moment, 
grandpapa. I was afraid you would be 
startled if you saw him without any prepara- 
tion, and—" 

" Then it is EustaQe," he said, emphati- 
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cally. '' But what brought him here ? Did 
he tell you ?" 

^^ No ; I have not had time to ask him, 
grandpapa. I left him as soon as I could to 
come and tell you. I think it was because 
you were ill." 

" Did you know he was coming ?" asked 
the Earl. 

^^ No ; I had not the least idea of it. And 
his entrance took me so completely by sur- 
prise, that I could scarcely recollect myself 
to ask him any questions. But now he has 
come you will not refuse to see him, will 
you ?" she asked, pleadingly. 

She had not known how much the old 
Earl had been wishing to see his nephew; 
how great the struggle that had been going 
on in his mind between wounded pride, the 
necessity of keeping up a dignified attitude 
in his feelings towards one who had treated 
him as Eustace had done, on the one side, 
and the natural afiection and desire of recon- 
ciliation which absence, and his own late 
illness, had been, almost unconsciously, in- 
creasing latterly, on the other. 
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" I will not refuse to see him," he returned^ 
" if he has come in an altered spirit ; if he 
is prepared to treat me as I ought to be 
treated — ^to acknowledge his faults, and to 
adopt a diflferent course for the future." 

^^I think," said Constance, gently, "he 
would hardly have come to this house again, 
grandpapa, after what you wrote him, unless 
he was altered in his feelings, and wished ta 
prove to you that everything you had said 
was forgotten in his wish to see you again. 
Of course," she added, after a slight pause, 
" what is past cannot be undone, and it 
might only be a pain to you and to him ta 
dwell upon it," deprecating everything in the 
shape of scolding or blame from the Earl, 
which, she thought, would only rouse the 
fiery spirit in the breast of Colonel* St. 
Aubyn. 

" Tell him I will see him," said Lord 
Northlands. 

" And if he seems to shrink from the 
meeting, after all that has passed, may I 
also tell him that he need not fear anjr 
reproach from you ? " asked Constance, 
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dreading what the consequences might be of 
-anything like a collision between the two. 

*^ Tell him to come to me if he wishes to 
see me," said the Earl, more quietly. ^^ I 
have no desire to go over past scenes of 
unhappiness, which must be forgiven and 
forgotten." 

The words brought a feeling of relief and 
hope to Constance's mind. ^^ Should you 
like to see him now, grandpapa, at once?" 

^i Yes, at once," he returned, with the air 
of one who would get through a trying 
ordeal with as little delay as possible ; and 
Constance soon re-entered the room where 
she had left Colonel St. Aubyn. But those 
few minutes had enabled her to regain com- 
posure of manner, if not of mind, and she 
<5ame in very quietly, and asked him if he 
would like to see Lord Northlands. 

" Yes," said he; ^^ it was for that I came 
here," — adding presently, ^^ little expecting 
this meeting." And he paused, with a 
fiigh, then said, '' I saw in the papers that 
my uncle had been dangerously ill, and 
I could not bear the thought that I might 
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never see him again, — that we should part 
for ever — as enemies." Again he paused. 
" I am diflferent from what I was when you 
last saw me" (Constance thought he was^ 
indeed), " or I should not be here now." 

Constance's thoughts went back to that 
last interview with him, and her colour rose, 
and a grave, sad look came over her coun- 
tenance. But this was not the time or oppor- 
tunity to dwell on such scenes of the past, 
and she only said, — " My grandfather ha* 
felt it very much — your absence, and every- 
thing." 

^' The way I treated him," he returned, 
with something of his old impetuosity. 
^' Yes, I know I have behaved like a brute ; 
but he — he — ^no," he continued, softening, 
^'I was the one in fault, — I know it now. 
Miss Raymond," he added, respectfully, " I 
have had three years to think about it and 
everything else. I hope it has not been 
quite lost upon me, but it has been a difficult 
task for my pride to bring itself to this. I 
believe nothing short of the fear of my 
uncle's dying without forgiving me could 
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^ver have induced me to enter this jJace 
again." 

^' Grandpapa, I am sure, feels very sorry 
about it all," she said. ^^ And now will 
you go up to him ? — ^he will be expecting you. 
At once, please ; and you know — you will 
remember — that he has been very ill." She 
added this, fearing what anything like an 
altercation might lead to. 

^' Yes, I am aware of it ; I know what you 
mean, — I will remember ; but I do not think 
you need to be afraid of my — my violence — 
now ; " and he smiled a sad, sweet smile. 
Oh, how difficult it was to check the feelings 
which that smile, that gentle manner, called 
up in Constance's heart ! But she was on 
the watch not to let hind feeling degenerate 
into wrong feeling. ^^And will you tell 
me," he asked, lingeringly, as if he could 
not tear himself away from her presence, 
^' all about yourself? You must know how 
anxious I am to hear all." 

But she hurried him towards her grand- 
father's room, and only answered, ^' Yes, either 
I or grandpapa will toll you all about it." 
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^^Just one little word more," he half 
whispered ; ^' have you forgiven me ? " But 
she had knocked at the door, and made her 
escape as her grandfather's voice was heard 
in reply. The old Earl had had time to do 
battle with himself, and to let his better 
nature prevail, after Constance left him. Her 
peace-making influence had done a great 
deal towards this result, and his natural 
aflfection for his nephew, — which, as we have 
said, had been coming back to him during 
the last few months, especially for the past 
fortnight, when he felt that he might never 
see him more, — all had given a softened tone 
to his mind. And, on his nephew's entrance, 
in accordance with the Earl's reply to the knock, 
Eustace was greeted with a kindly, ^' Well, my 
boy, I am glad to see you come back — at last." 

The unexpected greeting, together with 
the altered appearance of his uncle, were 
almost too much for Colonel St. Aubyn. 
And no one to see them now would have 
imagined that they were the same couple 
who some three years ago were engaged, as 
it seemed, in a deadly quarrel. Perhaps 
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the suddenness and unexpectedness of his 
nephew's arrival was a better and more 
effectual means of reconciliation than any 
amount of preparation, explanation, or de- 
precatory letters from him would have been. 
The action showed the intention and wish 
of the heart, — coming from such a one as 
Eustace St. Aubyn, — and seemed to have 
proved it sincere to the other. 

The interview was short, for all excite- 
ment was hurtful to Lord Northlands, and 
this meeting was, of course, trying to him in 
every way. Eustace said, — "I knew you 
would never receive me if you had known I 
was coming, uncle, and so, as I was so anxious 
to see you after knowing of your illness, I 
took this way of gaining entrance to the 
Castle. But I had another reason also for 
adopting the course I took, which is, that I 
really mean what I said when I applied for 
the agency. I came for that object as well ; 
and now that I see I have no natural claim 
to any allowance from you, I shall be glad 
to take the place, and act as agent imder 
your directions." 
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They had had a little previous conversa- 
tion, and had apparently come to a tacit 
understanding that bygones were to be by- 
gones between them. Eustace continued, — 
^^I hope to prove to you, uncle, that my 
words are real, when I say that I trust you 
will never have reason to retract your for- 
giveness, or to remember what required it 
on my part. I have gone through too much — 
I have changed several of my opinions since 
we last met." . 

^^ I can see that you have, my boy," re- 
turned the Earl, kindly. ^^ Life is short ; we 
must forget and forgive. But there is still 
something that must be touched upon before 
everything is smooth between us," — and 
he seemed to shrink from approaching it 
as from a loathsome object. ^'You are 
alone?" he half asked, — '^unaccompanied, I 
mean ?" 

'^ Yes, uncle ; I have come quite alone." 

''You know what I am alluding to," 
again hesitating to refer to the hateful 
subject of his nephew's marriage in direct 
terms. "The female" (he would not say 

VOL. III. o 
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wife) 'Hhat you wrote of, and that which 
has done so much to widen the breach 
between us. You have given her up ?" 

Eustace seemed to understand his uncle's 
meaning now, and the blood rushed to his 
face as he said, — '' Oh, I recollect" (so long 
ago). ^^ Yes;" and he smiled an awkward, 
confused smile. ^^I gave her up, or rather 
she gave me up, long ago," — and the smile 
"withered down to a" suppressed ^^sigh," 
as he mused on " that female." 

" The best thing that couldhave happened," 
murmured the Earl to himself; "yet it 
may be a clog upon him for the rest of his 
life." But he would not dwell upon the 
distasteful subject, and thus poison the 
present pleasure of their meeting. " Then I 
see no reason," he said to his nephew, " why 
we should not be friends again, and better 
ones than we have ever been before, my 
dear boy," — and he seized his nephew's hand, 
and pressed it aifectionately. "And now," 
he added, "you have the acquaintance of 
that dear girl, your new cousin, Constance, 
to make. But you have seen her ; and she 
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knew you slightly, it seems, some years ago. 
How much she will have to tell you." 

^^ Yes ; I am longing to hear all about it." 

^^ It was most extraordinary," continued 
Lord Northlands, ^^her being so near at 
the time it all came out — staying at the 
Mauleys'." 

^^Manley — Arthur Manley! Is he living 
here ? — my old friend ? Aye, and the best 
friend I ever had! (but one," he added, 
mentally). 

'^Yes; Captain Manley is living near us, 
with his wife, about ten miles off." But the 
Earl was too tired and exhausted for more 
conversation. The last half-hour had been 
an exciting one to him, and he now required 
rest. He was gradually growing weaker, 
though so insensibly, that no one was quite 
aware of it. Constance was the most so; 
and, as soon as she knew that Eustace had left 
his room, — as he had done, and had gone 
down again to the library, with the vain 
hope of finding her, — she went to her grand- 
father, to see that he had all he wanted, and 
was resting comfortably. 
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^fl want to be quiet a little," he said,, 
"before it is time to get ready to comer 
downstairs. But I should like you to sit 
with me for a few minutes first. I must tell 
you how pleasantly all has gone on. You, 
my dear little girl, have done more towards^ 
it than any one else could have, with me." 

These words made Constance feel very 
happy. She saw that things were even 
better than she had dared to hope between 
uncle and nephew. She was silent and 
thankful. "And, grandpapa," she said, at 
last, after he had told her something of what 
had passed between Eustace and himself^ 
"you have quite forgiven him? — And have 
you told him that you woidd receive his 
wife and child ?" 

" There was nothing said about a child,'' 
returned the Earl, a slight cloud rising 
on his brow; "but the wife has saved 
us all trouble on her account. She has 
taken herself off — run away from him, it 
seems." 

Constance was shocked. " But, grand- 
papa, she is his wife still, and would not it 
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1)6 best to try, and see what can be done? 
If you offer to receive her, perhaps — " 

*^ My child ! " interrupted Lord Northlands, 
hastily, ^^ such as she shall never pollute the 
air that you breathe, while I live!" And 
donstance said nothing more on the subject, 
but she mused sadly over it in her mind as 
jshe sat silent. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Go home to your wife and baimies three, 
And never come courting to me^ Jamie. 

Scotch Song, 

Constance did not see anything more of 
Colonel St. Aubyn until dinner-time. The 
Earl had always managed to be present at 
this meal, as well as generally at luncheon, 
since his partial recovery. The dinner passed 
off pleasantly on the whole, though not with- 
out a certain amount of constraint on all 
sides — more especially between Eustace and 
his young cousin. She was somewhat graver 
than was her wont; for the dinner having 
almost always latterly been tete-d-tStej she had 
been in the habit of collecting any little in- 
teresting scraps of information or incidents^ 
to relate to her grandfather. It was a great 
gratification to her that he would now have 
the additional society of his nephew, wha 
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^' could always make himself agreeable if he 
liked," as Captain Manley had once said to 
Constance. He certainly tried to do so now. 
That he was much changed, she could not 
but notice ; and there was a sort of courteous 
deference in his manner to his uncle, so very 
different from the impression given her by 
Lord Northlands, and from other sources, of 
their usual intercourse. What had caused 
it Constance could not tell. To herself 
directly he said but little, but his manner 
was so very gentle and kind, that she felt 
sure he had forgiven her for her too candid 
words that eventful day of their last meeting 
at Sandport. And there was a measured re- 
spect towards her, and a mingling of sadness 
in his look, which Constance, in spite of 
the strong restraint that she put upon her 
feelings, could not. fail to notice, and be 
influenced by. 

To a girl of less principle, there might be 
danger from the fascinating manner — as it 
had always been more or less to Constance — 
which was here in all its power, or rather in 
a stronger degree; there might have been 
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risk in intercourse with one separated from 
his wife, and, it would appear, without much 
regret on his own part ; but Constance was 
not one ever to lose sight of such a state of 
affairs, or to allow herself to indulge in vain 
regrets, or still vainer or worse wishes and 
feelings. All the same, she made a firm re- 
solution that if Colonel St. Aubyn was to 
become domesticated at Fortrose Castle, she 
would take care never to put herself in his 
way unnecessarily ; and also, that whatever 
influence she could use should be tried in 
bringing about a reconciliation between 
husband and wife, if possible. Her manner 
to Colonel St. Aubyn, in return, was gentle 
and friendly, though reserved. And, when 
the gentlemen came back to the drawing- 
room after dinner, she was not sorry when 
her grandfather proposed a game of whist. 
It was some weeks since he had played, but 
he knew that Eustace liked the game, and it 
had been rather a favourite amusement when 
any one dined at the Castle; and almost 
always when Mr. Mildmay came, they had 
had a rubber with dummy. 
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As they took their seats round the card- 
table, Constance remarked, — "We ought to 
have had Mr. Mildmay to-night, to make 
a fourth." Colonel St. Aubyn figuratively 
pricked up his ears, and asked, as he was 
making the cards, who Mr. Mildmay was. 
He thought the name seemed to denote some 
one of interest. 

"Only our chaplain," replied the Earl. 
"A thoroughly nice young fellow, and as 
perfect a gentleman as you will meet any 
day, though but a curate in London when he 
applied for this post. You must make his 
acquaintance; we shall be sure to see him 
to-morrow. By-the-bye, Constance, you must 
ask him to luncheon, remember." 

" Yes, grandpapa, unless he has gone away. 
I think this was the time he was going 
home, and some friend is, I believe, to take 
the services to-morrow for him, unless he is 
disappointed again as he was before." 

The game then began and went on, and 
Eustace thought, and Constance thought 
also, and they were both rather silent. The 
old Earl seemed more happy and at ease than 
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he had done for a long time, and was the 
liveliest of the trio. Constance made an early 
move bed-wards, in order that her grand- 
father might also retire early ; but not so. He 
invited his nephew to come and have a cigar 
in his room before retiring for the night. 
^^ I have not smoked myself for some time," 
he said, '^ but I have no objection to it." 

Whether Colonel St. Aubyn accepted the 
latter offer or not, I cannot say, only knowing 
that he did accompany his uncle to his room, 
and that they sat for two good hours in close 
conversation, and that the subject was chiefly 
Constance. Eustace learned all he wished to 
know about her entrance into his uncle's 
family, as well as the story of the end of his 
first love's life, and also of the death of Con- 
stance's father. I rather think the Colonel's 
cigar was postponed until he reached his own 
room. And long he sat, pondering over all 
that he had heard, with grave reflections on 
the past, with a little mingling of the present. 

The next day was Sunday, and on Eustace's 
descending to breakfast, at a rather late hour, 
he found that no one was to share the meal 
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with him. Lord Northlands breakfasted in 
his own room, and, on inquiring for Miss Ray- 
mond, Colonel St. Aubyn learned from Mr. 
Maclean that she had finished her meal some 
hour or two before, and had gone to teach 
her class in the Sunday school — a practice 
she had commenced soon after she came to 
the Castle, on finding that her grandfather 
was quite willing that she should go, and 
rather preferred being left to himself in the 
morning. So on this Sunday she had gone 
as usual, and thence proceeded to the church, 
not sorry to avoid a tSte-d-tete walk with 
Eustace. 

Lord Northlands was not equal to the long 
morning service now, and Constance always 
preferred walking to driving to the chapel, 
much to the Earl's satisfaction, for he had a 
strong dislike to taking out his carriage and 
horses on a Sunday. She knew it would 
otherwise result in Colonel St. Aubyn's ac-- 
companying her on foot if he went, and she 
knew he had been formerly in the habit of 
doing so regularly. She was rather surprised 
to find Mr. Mildmay at his post. He, on his^ 
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part, as he never looked about him during 
service, did not perceive, until he ascended the 
pulpit, that the Earl's seat, usually tenanted 
of late by Constance alone, had this morning 
another occupant ; and as they left the church 
he observed that that other was a very hand- 
some man, in the prime of life. I cannot say 
that he was altogether pleased, for he had 
planned to walk back with Constance and to 
inquire for the Earl. He felt inclined now to 
change his mind, but it seemed foolish ; so 
after they had gone on but a few yards he 
joined them, but not before Colonel St. Aubyn 
had found time to say, — ^' That was a right 
good sermon, I think. Do not you ? " to 
Constance ; who replied; as she half- turned to 
meet the chaplain, — ^^ Oh, yes, I like his 
sermons very much ; and he is so good him- 
self, so thoroughly genuine, and seems to act 
up so to everything that he preaches, that I 
think one cannot help reverencing him, if 
•one may use such a word." 

I do not much think Colonel St. Aubyn 
would have had any objection to Constance 
^^ reverencing" Mr. Mildmay, if that were 
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the only sentiment she entertained towards 
him ; but of this Eustace did not feel so 
thoroughly convinced. He marked the very 
friendly greeting between the two, and the 
very evident pleasure with which the gentle 
young priest received Miss Raymond's sweet 
smile and kind remark, — ^^ Why, Mr. Mild- 
may, it was a most agreeable surprise to see 
you in church this morning; I understood 
that yoii were to go away last night." 

The chaplain explained how he had been 
prevented, by a telegram from the substijkute 
he had expected, at the last moment, just 
before he was to have started to catch the 
evening train, but that he was to go on 
Monday instead. 

Constance then introduced him, without 
further preamble, to Colonel St. Aubyn, who, 
at the first onset, had wished him further; 
but the two gentlemen soon seemed very 
good friends ; and Mr. Mildmay, who had not 
seen the handsome stranger without some 
misgivings, now began to feel re-assured, 
particularly as he found that Constance ad- 
dressed quite as much of her conversation to 
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himself as to the other, and that her manner 
was more easy, and, as he thought, kind 
to himself. 

He had heard of the existence of this 
nephew of the Earl's, and fancied he was 
under a cloud (he knew nothing of the mar- 
riage secret, imparted to none but Constance), 
or that he was in exile somewhere; but now 
there appeared nothing to justify the sup- 
position, and he was willing to believe it 
unfounded. As Cyril Mildmay knew nothing 
of what was passing in Constance's mind 
with regard to Colonel St. Aubyn's ante- 
cedents, he could not help occasional thoughts 
of a fancied rival in this individual, inasmuch 
as he fancied he perceived sundry tender 
glances directed towards their fair companion 
by the former. He hardly took in the fact 
that they were cousins. 

Mr. Mildmay refused Constance's pressing 
invitation to come in to luncheon, more 
pressing than he had ever known it, and he 
augured well from it, and was happy, poor 
little man — happier, perhaps, than he would 
have been had he known that it was chiefly 
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to make a third at the table that she was 
so eager for his company to-day. 

^^My grandfather will be sorry not to see 
you," she said, '^ though he will not be 
dtwnstairs, most probably, yet he always 
admits you to his room." He thanked her, 
with his gentle smile, and said that he was 
obliged to go farther and see a sick person 
at a distance, and should not have time, but 
that he should like to come in after afternoon 
service. '^Oh, yes, do; and have a cup of 
tea," returned Constance, and sent him off 
full of hope and pleasure, more to her own 
regret than Colonel St. Aubyn's. 

She was, however, much pleased and 
relieved, on entering the dining-room, to find 
that Lord Northlands was there ; and so she 
felt more at her ease, and was, as usual, 
cheerful and pleasant; and in the presence 
of her grandfather her manner was less con- 
strained and reserved towards Eustace. She 
pitied him, for she saw that he did not seem 
thoroughly happy. She occasionally detected 
a sort of sad smile on his face as her eye caught 
his, but she ignored it altogether to him. 
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" And did you ask Mr. Mildmay to dinner, 
my child ? " inquired the Earl. 

" No, grandpapa ; I left that to you. He 
will come after the service this afternoon, 
and then you will see him ; but I doubt if 
he will come to dinner. As a rule, I believe, 
he dislikes dining out on Sunday." 

'' I don't think we have often given him 
the choice," returned Lord Northlands. 

The afternoon service "was not until half- 
past three, and Constance, who always had 
the intermediate time to herself, now with- 
drew, as usual, and only re-appeared as her 
grandfather's Bath-chair came round to the 
door, and he came out of his room all ready 
for the start to church. Constance walked 
by his side, as usual. They returned in the 
same manner; and, just as they were at 
the lodge-gate, the chaplain walked up, and 
accompanied them to the house. Tea ensued, 
and the Colonel, exchanging his ^'Sunday 
hat " for one of a more comfortable descrip- 
tion, according to his ideas, stepped out on 
to the lawn with a cigar, the Earl, with his 
grand-daughter and Mr. Mildmay, remaining 
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in the drawing-room. The latter had not 
observed Colonel St. Aubyn's movement ; he 
was engaged in conversation with Lord 
Northlands, as he lay resting on the sofa. 
He only now noticed Constance rising and 
disappearing through the glass door at the 
other end of the room. He had not seen or 
heard the cause of her withdrawal, namely. 
Colonel St. Aubyn's request iroin without 
that she would come and tell him the name 
of a new rose which he indicated at some 
distance ; and he had proceeded thither, and 
was out of sight before Constance left Ihe 
room. She had stepped out, hatless, merely 
to answer the question and return; but 
Colonel St. Aubyn pointed out first one rose 
and then another, and so on, all along the 
walk, till they were quite out of sight of the 
drawing-room windows. He looked at her 
after one of the little pauses which ensued 
after each question and answer. She did 
not wish to prolong the tSte-d-tStey and yet 
she did not wish to appear anything but 
perfectly natural and good-natured in her 
manner. 

VOL. III. p 
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" I have not seen you to speak to alone," 
he remarked, '^ since I heard your history. 
A curious one, indeed. And now I want to 
thank you for all your aflfection to my uncle, 
for the very great comfort you are to him, 
as I see, and have been, as I hear from him, 
ever since you came. You cannot think how 
happy this makes me, and now, especially, 
as he is growing older, and more dependent 
on others. He has had so little comfort in 

« 

me that I should never have been able to be 
what you are to him, though, Heaven knows, 
I have grieved over it, as I have for other 
things that are past and gone ! And I 
would gladly do anything I could to show 
my repentance." And he sighed. 

Constance scarce knew what to reply, but 
she said, — ^^ I am only too glad to be any 
sort of comfort to Lord Northlands after his 
very great kindness to me, more than I could 
have believed possible, in every way." She 
paused, with a grave look, and presently 
added, — " But I am sure it has been a very 
great comfort and satisfaction to have had 
you come back, and to feel that you and he 
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can be on such pleasant terms again, and 
I am most thankful for it. It was what we 
hoped for, but hardly expected." 

" It was very good of you to think of me 
at all," he returned, " after — " 

^^Oh! Colonel St. Aubyn," interrupted 
Constance, " do not let us refer to the past. 
Grandpapa is very kind, and will never re- 
proach you with what has taken place, so — " 

"Do not call me ^Colonel St. Aubyn,' " 
he said, hastily ; "I am Eustace, and your 
-cousin. We must call each other by our 
Christian names now." 

Constance's cheeks turned a shade more 
pink as she said, with a quiet smile, and 
without looking at him, — " Yes ; but it 
seems strange at first. If you wish it, I 
will try." 

" Of course you must. And you will try 
to forgive me for all that is past. You can- 
not think how I have lamented it, and how 
the memory of it saddens me, and fills me 
with shame." 

" You have, as you always have had, my 
forgiveness for any fancied ill you have done 
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to me," she returned, with some confusion^ 
^^ and I know my grandfather will try to 
forget as well as forgive. But I do not feel 
so sure that one ought to do that oneself." 

^^ There are some things," he said, "which 
are very difficult to forget. And yet I hope, 
when you have seen more of me, and know 
me better, and how much pain I have suffered, 
yoit^ too, will try to forget as well as to 
forgive, and to pity also." 

"I do pity you most sincerely," she re- 
turned, with an earnestness of manner that 
made him look into her face as if he would 
read her through and through ; but she kept 
her eyes on the flower-bed over which she 
was bending, and she stooped to gather a 
spray of geranium as he answered : — 

"You are very kind, more so than I had 
any right to expect; but you are different 
from all the rest of the world. Would I had 
but known you and all your worth better^ 
all that you were! You are very kind to 
feel even pity for me now ; you little know 
how much I have needed it, though I am 
afraid I have not deserved it from you." 
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"I think," said Constance, "that when 
one has done something which must always 
be a subject of pain and regret, and for 
which one feels constant self-reproach with- 
out the power to undo, this gives one a 
greater claim to the pity of others than 

■ 

anything else." And she looked up, as she 
thought she felt a drop of rain on her head. 

" Had we not better go back to the house?" 
she added. " I think it is going to rain." 

"Oh, no; it is only a drop," he said. 
" We are sheltered by this tree — ^please stay 
a few minutes longer. I do so want to thank 
you for all the kind words you have just 
spoken. You do fully and entirely forgive 
me everything unkind that I have done, or 
that seemed unkind?" 

"Everything, as far as I am concerned," 
she repeated; and she caught a sight of his 
face, half-tender, half-sad, and she averted 
hers more determinedly than ever, and con- 
tinued, — "I think I must go in; it really 
seems to be beginning to rain." 

" Just one minute," he said, looking round; 
.and seeing no one near, he endeavoured to 
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take her hand. But she had abeady begun 
to turn her steps towards the Castle. He 
half tried to stop her as he laid his hand on 
hers, and said, — "You have been very kind 
to me just now, and I cannot help asking 
you to try and be kinder still— not yet, 
perhaps, but when you know me more. Do- 
not be angry with me. You have said that 
you have forgiven me — will you not try to 
love me a little by-and-by ?" 

He was looking into her face then with an 
expression which she could not mistake. She 
started, and, hastily withdrawing her hand 
from his touch, answered, — "Colonel St. 
Aubyn, you forget yourself, or you will 
make me repent of what I have said, and 
retract my * kind words,' if you use such 
language towards me;" and she tried to 
hurry on. 

"Stop! oh, stop', dearest Constance, and 
let me ask your forgiveness for what I have 
said now — indeed it was too great a tempta- 
tion; but one's feelings will not always be 
kept under, and I have not yet quite gained 
the complete mastery over myself. But L 
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cannot unsay what I have said. I love you 
so intensely that I must have said it or 
shown it before many days had passed, and 
your kindness just now led me to do it 
almost in spite of myself; but — I will — " 

" Colonel St. Aubyn," interrupted Con- 
stance, speaking with dignity, and even stern- 
ness, ^'if you have not suflScient command 
over yourself, or rather sufficient principle, to 
prevent your speaking to me as you have 
just done, I must tell you that I have too 
much self-respect, as well as honourable feel- 
ing for others, let alone principle, to listen 
to such words from a married man, even 
though he may have no feeling for the wife 
from whom he is separated ! " and she quick- 
ened her pace. 

But he instantly regained her side, ex- 
claiming, — ^^ Married man! What do you 
mean ? Wife ! Whose wife ? " 

" Yours," returned Constance, walking, and 
speaking rapidly. ^'You may have fancied 
I did not know; bu^ I do know. I have 
heard — " and she ran on, and at this instant 
Mr. Mildmay was seen approaching Con- 
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stance with an umbrella. Their absorbing 
conversation had made them almost unaware 
of the fact that it was raining hard. Cyril 
was in another minute at Constance's side. 
She thanked him very graciously for his 
thoughtfulness ; he was, of course, only too 
delighted to have the privilege of holding it 
over her head, as she gathered up her light 
skirt and walked along. 

" I should have brought another umbrella," 
he said, ^^ if I had known Colonel St. Aubyn 
was here ; but I thought you were alone." 

Constance gave him the thanks Eustace 
forgot to do ; for he was walking in moody 
silence, and almost abstraction, half beside, 
half behind, Constance, pondering on the last 
words she had vouchsafed him, and wishing 
his reverend friend fifty miles further. He 
dropped behind as Constance entered through 
the glass door, and Mr. Mildmay addressed 
one or two unimportant remarks to him, but 
only receiving a brief ^^ Yes," or " No," in 
return, the gentle little man did not venture 
to make any attempt to pursue the conversa- 
tion further. 
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" My child, you are quite wet," remarked 
Lord Northlands, as Constance, with rather 
flushed cheeks, sat down beside him. '' Run 
and change your shoes, or you will take 
cold. Mr. Mildmay, you must stop now for 
dinner ; we cannot let you go so far in this 
rain. Dress? Oh, never mind; we will 
excuse, if you can do without. And, to tell 
you the honest truth, if you will pardon my 
sincerity, I scarcely can tell what difference 
there is between the evening and morning 
dress of you clerical gentlemen." 

Mr. Mildmay smiled, and said that there 
was not very much difference. Still, as he 
consented to accept the Earl's kind invita- 
tion, he regretted losing whatever additional 
agremens the fact of being in evening dress 
might have given him in Miss Raymond's 
eyes. 

Constance had been only too glad to act 
upon her grandfather's prudential suggestion, 
and immediately went off to her room ; and 
a minute or two after, Eustace announced 
his intention of going to the kennels, and 
giving the dogs a run. Lord Northlands 
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suggested to Mr. Mildmay to accompany 
him, if he did not mind the rain. " Eustace 
can, I dare say, provide you with a change 
of sandals," he added, " on your return to 
the house." The young priest scarce knew 
whether his company would be acceptable 
or not to his new acquaintance. 

Eustace's first impulse was to show how 
very different such a suggestion was fi:om 
what he would have liked. He wished to 
be alone (if he could not be with Constance) 
with his thoughts and his cigar. And any 
one who had known him well in former 
days, Arthur Manley, for instance, would 
have been amazed to see how different he 
was now, as, in another half minute, he 
had conquered the momentary rising of his 
former selfishness and hastiness, and said, 
good-naturedly, to Mr. Mildmay, — ^ ' Do, 
there's a good fellow," which quite re- 
assured the unassuming little man. There 
had been a slight struggle, as we have said, 
in Colonel St. Aubyn's mind; but he felt 
that he had been verging, unintentionally^ 
perhaps, on the uncourteous towards Mr* 
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Mildmay, and wished to do away with the 
idea; and he also fancied his uncle would 
like to be alone, and was, perhaps, tired and 
inclined to rest. DiflFerent, indeed, he was, 
thus considering the feelings of two people,, 
and setting his own aside — ^he who never 
used to think what any one might wish 
except himself, or care what they thought 
of his doings. 

The Earl very soon retired to his room, 
and Constance came and looked in upon 
him, to see that he was comfortably settled 
on his sofa, with his books, &c., beside him. 

"We have had a very pleasant Sunday, 
have we not, my dear?" he said to her. 
" You do not know what a satisfaction it is 
to me to have Eustace back, and so com- 
pletely altered, so considerate, and, as he is 
naturally, so much of^a real gentleman." 

Constance was delighted at her grand- 
father's evident gratification, and would not 
seem ungracious by referring to anything on 
the dart side of the picture. " If he had 
only been so all along," added the Earl, 
^Miow much sorrow and uneasiness might ^ 
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have been spared, and — But I must not 
think of that. I have so much to make me 
happy, that I must not repine at what 
oannot be undone; and he is the sufferer, 
poor fellow. Still, I cannot help the wish 
that — But I must not wish for more, when 
I have so much." 

The last sentence was more thinking 
aloud than addressed to Constance, and she 
made no remark in return, though she heard 
his words, and guessed their meaning. 

'^And now, grandpapa," she said, at 
length, '^ I must leave you, or you will have 
BO time to rest before dinner. It is now 
only half-an-hour to dressing-time." 

Whatever might be passing in Colonel St. 
Aubyn's mind, it did not prevent him jfrom 
making himself very pleasant and agreeable 
during dinner, conversing with Mr. Mildmay 
in a friendly way, and, as usual, being very 
courteous to his uncle and Constance. 

The little chaplain enjoyed himself very 
much. After dinner, Lord Northlands asked 
Constance to play some sacred music of 
Mendelssohn's, of which he was very fond ; 
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and it was a great treat to Mr. Mildmay to 
hear it. Afterwards, also at her grand- 
father's request, she sang some hymns, in 
which she was joined by Cyril Mildmay. 

Eustace was sitting at the other end of the 
room, by his uncle, exchanging an occasional 
sentence with him, but listening, with sad- 
dened pleasure, to Constance's exquisite 
voice, now so improved by practice and 
cultivation, as well as more matured. He 
watched her as she sat at the piano, catching 
an occasional glimpse of her face, and think- 
ing how lovely she was, and also noticing 
her kind and pleasant manner to Mr. Mild-^ 
may, and his evident admiration and delight 
in her company. ^^ Two pure and good souls," 
he said to himself ^^ No wonder she prefers 
him to me. If any one could be good enough 
for her, he is, perhaps. Yes ; I see it all now, 
and well I deserve it. And yet time wa& 
when I. think she could have loved me. 
And, oh, if I had only known what the love 
of a good and true woman was, what would 
I not have sacrificed! — my odious temper, 
unbearable pride, self-conceit, and every- 
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thing. But it is too late ! I see it now — too 
late ! " he ended, mournfully, to himself, as 
■Constance finished that beautiful song of 
Mendelssohn's, with which she wound up, 
with the words, " Wait patiently on Him." 

Tea had come in, and she proceeded to 
dispense it, with good little Mr. Mildmay's 
willing, though slightly awkward, assistance. 
Eustace was about to offer his services in the 
same capacity, and half rose for the purpose. 
Oonstance saw it, and also saw him resume 
his seat, as he observed how perfectly she 
was waited on by her devoted little admirer. 
Eustace bowed courteously as she gave 
him his cup of tea, but said nothing but 
^' Thanks." 

"He is offended with me," she said to 
herself; "but he is not out of temper, as 
he used to be when he was vexed. He is 
offended, I can see, but he does not resent 
it with angry words or looks. Oh, if he 
had always been such as he is now ! " This 
was the current of her thoughts as she re- 
turned to the tea-table, and sat and again 
talked pleasantly to the young chaplain. 
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Presently the subKme Maclean came to 
summon them all to prayers. And Mr. 
Mildmay having performed the service, and 
the rain being over, he took his leave, and 
went home to prepare for his early start on 
the morrow, and the rest of the party dis- 
persed for the night. 
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CHAPTER X. 

On my return, I found thee — what 1 
I '11 not describe my pangs 
To see thee such. 

Gerald Massey. 

Lord Northlands was well enough to come 
down to a late breakfast the next morning, 
much to Constance's relief, for she shrank 
almost more than before from being alone 
with Eustace. She accompanied her grand- 
father, as usual, for a short walk on the 
terrace. At limcheon he told them that he 
had had letters of importance that morning, 
and expected a person on business in the 
afternoon, his lawyer from town. "And I 
have been thinking," he said to Constance, 
" it would do you good to take a ride, it is so 
long since you have been on horseback, and 
I know how fond you are of it. She and I," 
he added, turning to his nephew, "used to 
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have famous rides together before I was laid 
up, and I am sure you would like to accom- 
pany her, and see some of your old haunts 
again." Colonel St. Aubyn was delighted 
with the proposal of escorting his fair cousin. 

Constance had, during the latter part of 
her grandfather's speech, been revolving in 
her own mind what excuse she could make 
to get out of this ride. She did not wish 
to be two or three hours alone with Colonel 
St. Aubyn ; and yet though she might excuse 
herself for to-day, would not the same thing, 
in all likelihood, occur to-morrow, or any 
other day ? In fact, if they were to live in 
the same house, there could be no altogether 
avoiding an occasional tSte-d-tSte. So she 
would steer clear of any allusion to the past, 
and keep her companion at as great a dis- 
tance as she could from dangerous topics. 
This she somehow fancied would be easier 
of accomplishment riding along a public 
road than walking in a flower-garden, &c. 

'^What will you do, grandpapa?" sh6 
asked. 

" I shall not go out again my dear ; and 

VOL III. Q 
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. as I have had your company this morning, 
I must allow your cousin to have it this 
afternoon." 

Constance almost thought "her cousin" 
would have objected to it even more than 
herself, but she was mistaken. He was most 
eager for another interview with her, as he 
showed. 

As soon as they were mounted and out- 
side the park gates, he said, — " You know 
the rides here now as well as I do, I sup- 
pose? Would you have any objection to 
going down this mossy lane to the left ? " 

" I was thinking perhaps we might manage 
a visit to the Manleys," said Constance, a 
sudden bright thought striking her. This 
would necessitate keeping to the high-road, 
which she thought a better chance for avoid- 
ing tender subjects than the " mossy lane." 

" I shall be delighted to escort you there 
another time," said Colonel St. Aubyn, with 
his old courtesy, and almost distance of 
manner ; " but to-day, if you do not quite 
object, will you please come this way?" 
And as he spoke he half-turned his horse's 
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Tiead down the lane, as though with his 
old manner of command. Constance did 
not discuss the point further, and rather 
reluctantly turned Juno's head in the same 
•direction as her cousin's horse was now 
taking, and he presently went on, — ^^ I must 
say a few words to you, I have so few oppor- 
iunities of seeing you by yourself in the 
house, and I must ask you to explain some 
words you said to me just as we were 
leaving the terrace yesterday — some very 
extraordinary words, which I have been 
thinking about ever since. I have no doubt 
that you were annoyed, and with good 
reason, at my striving to gain your consent 
to try to think of me in a way which it 
was, perhaps, wrong, and, I now see, even 
hopeless to expect. But, Constance, what 
did you mean by calling me a married 
man ? " 

''Do you pretend to deny it?" said 
Oonstance, turning pale. '^ I had no right, 
perhaps, to intrude into your private aflfairs, 
and more particularly as you yourself have 
so carefully avoided entering into them. At 
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least, you have merely alluded to it all as^ 
a wrong or foolish act of the past, and I 
should not have done so but that — '' 

'' Answer me," he interrupted, vehemently;" 
'' did you believe, do you believe, that I 
have a wife, either openly or concealed, any- 
where ? I have a right to ask the question, 
and also to ask where you found out this 
piece of news." He was becoming angry, but 
his newly acquired self-restraint came to his- 
aid, and he managed to command himself, 
and finished his sentence more gently. ^^Do 
you know whether my uncle has got hold of 
the same idea ? " 

'^ It was from him I heard it," returned 
she. 

'^ When ? where ? who ? " asked Eustace, 
with heightened colour and flashing eye. 
^ ' Some years ago I might have used strong 
language to any one that made an assertion^ 
so utterly without foundation." 

^^ Without foundation!" exclaimed Con- 
stance, astonished in her turn. "You have 
not a wife — I mean, were you never married^ 
Colonel St. Aubyn ? " 
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" Never ! I swear to you, nor ever likely to 
he. I was engaged once, as you know, to 
your own mother, ray poor Clare." 

'^ Yes, I know that," she said. 

'^ I was to have been married to her," he 
repeated, '' but I lost her. And," lowering 
his voice, '' I once more loved, and ten 
i:housand times more deeply ; but you know 
how that ended — ended, that is, outwardly — 
for me then. I now see how it must end 
for ever, both outwardly and inwardly, — I 
must leave here. I saw that yesterday ; but 
I would not go until I should have cleared 
up the mistake that I felt lay somewhere 
with you, perhaps with my uncle. I had 
hoped to have interested you in all that has 
befallen me since last we met on that terrible 
day, and also to have heard how it fared 
with you, from your own lips as well as 
from my uncle's account. But I must give 
that up, I see," and he drew a deep sigh. 
^' But tell me," he went on, '^ do you believe 
me ? Do you believe me when I say that I 
never have been married, nor had I eyen 
wished to be but to onej — I need not tell 
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you who that one was ? " And he waited! 
for her reply. 

^^ I do believe you," she answered, though 
not without some little hesitation of manner. 
'' That is — but how can my grandfather 
have made a mistake, I cannot understand ? 
But I do not doubt your words, — you have 
never given me reason not to believe 

you." 

" Thanks,'' returned he. '^ What were my 
uncle's words ? " 

Constance repeated, as nearly as she could^ 
the conversation which had taken place with 
Lord Northlands on the subject. ^^ It was 
just on this spot it took place, curiously 
enough," she finished up. 

Eustace listened attentively, and at the 
latter part of her narration a smile played 
round the corners of his mouth ; but it 
vanished as he said, — ^^ It is very humiliat- 
ing to be obliged to listen to what one has 
lowered oneself to say or do when under the 
influence of one's evil passions. It was all 
owing to my abominable pride and temper 
that I insulted you in that way. Yes, my 
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uncle, I calculated, would get that letter 
soon after my last interview with you. I 
said — I remember my words — ^ I am going 
to do something that will astonish you. 
Before we meet again ' — I am ashamed now 
to repeat the words — ^ I shall be the husband 
of a beggar, and — ' " But he could not go 
further. "Can you understand now, with- 
out my having the pain to explain further, 
what my better nature revolts from — ^the 
insult I showed to you by such lan- 
guage ? " 

Constance's colour rose, and she said, — 
" I should not naturally, I think, have rightly 
interpreted your meaning. I did not think 
— but I can understand now," she added, 
after a short pause. "If you were not so 
very diflferent now from what you were 
then, I think I should hardly desire to claim 
you as a cousin, or even — " 

"But you do think I am changed?" he 
rejoined, eagerly ; " you do forgive me ? 
You will not let me go with the thought 
that you scorn, despise, and hate me ? Oh, 
say no, dear Constance." 
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" I have already told you that I have 
forgiven you," she said; ^^I need not re- 
peat it." 

^^ But you will not send me away without 
another kind assurance of it ? I own that I 
have behaved very ill to you in every way. 
I know that I must be satisfied with your 
forgiveness alone. It is more than I have 
any right to expect after your having heard 
of the insulting way I dared to speak of you. 
That though you kindly say you think me 
different, I know it is useless to ask for 
more now. But though I see you have no 
longer a heart to give me, that love is 
henceforth a word I must never use or feel, 
beyond that of a cousin, towards you, yet 
you will not let me go, sorrowful or remorse- 
ful ? You will not send me away, dearest ? 
Oh, please do not, without just once saying, 
^ Eustace, I forgive you thoroughly and 
heartily, and I would have tried to forget 
all that you had done wrong, and I 
would have tried to love you if I had 
been free. I will not send you away 
without — ' " 
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" I — I have no right to send you away,'' 
she managed to stammer out, in great 
confusion, '' from what is as much your 
home as mine." The incidents of the last 
few minutes, his denial of his marriage, 
his manner, the deep emotion which was 
evinced by his look and voice, as well as 
his words, all were making wild work in 
her little heart. She went on, "I do not 
understand you. I am free — at least — I do 
not know what vou mean" — it was all slie 
could say. 

' ^ You will not send me away ? You are 
free?" he exclaimed passionately, as he dis«- 
mounted from his horse and came up to her 
side, and once again laid his hand on her little, 
trembling fingers. " I scarce know what you 
mean ; whether I understand you rightly, or 
whether my ears are cruelly deceiving me. 
Tell me, darling," and he gazed ardently into 
her face, which was scarlet with blushes, 
^' that I am not mistaken. Do you mean it ?" 
he went on, gathering courage as she gave 
no signs of denial. She tried to raise her eyes 
to his, but dropped them the next moment as 
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she encountered his impassioned gaze. " And 
tell me something more. You think I am 
improved, darling ? You said so. You think 
I am different from what I was when I once 
spoke to you ? I trust I am a little ; I should 
not dare to speak as I am now doing if I did 
not hope so. I trust you will find that I am 
changed. I know that I have no right ta 
ask you to love me, that I am not a thousandth 
part good enough for you!" 

^^Hush!" interrupted Constance. 

^' Will you not then once more say you 
forgive all the past ? — you will forget what I 
did before, what I was before, what I said 
before, all but one thing — that I loved you. 
Will you trust me, darling ? will you try to 
love me a little ?" And he clasped her fingers 
and felt a slight pressure in return from hers* 
'' That means yes, " he half whispered, 
'^darling, does not it? Another pressure- 
from the little fingers on his own, only 
stronger. ^^ My own darling Constance ! '*^ 
and he raised the fingers to his lips and kissed 
them, almost reverentially. " And I may 
speak to my uncle ?" 
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A faint ^^Yes" came from the red lips, 
and then another kiss was placed on 
them, while the scarlet cheeks grew doubljr 
scarlet. 

There was not much more conversation, 
properly so called, after this for some time^ 
as Constance rode along with Eustace still 
walking at her side, but occasional words of 
a very loving description on the one hand, and 
very happy looks, fond smiles, and occasional 
deep blushes on the other, were sufficient to 
convey a great deal of meaning 'Ho those who 
can understand." 

As they came near the village of Queens- 
thorpe, whither their horses had taken 
them (after Eustace had re-mounted), almost 
without any consciousness on their part, 
Euistace said, — '^ And you will tell me all the 
sad and sweet story that I am so anxious 
to hear of you and yours since I left 
Sandport?" 

" Yes, to-morrow — some other time," she 
said, looking graver ; ^^ but you must tell me 
about yourself now, will you not ? I have 
been longing more than I can tell you to know 
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what became of you, and all about you. I 
wanted to ask you so much ; but — I thought, 
perhaps, it was better not — you know — 
I thought—" 

'^ Yes, I know what you would say, dar- 
ling, but I will tell you it all now if you 
really care to hear." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

My life, looking back upon it, seems like a broken stair 
Which winds round a ruined turret 
And never leads anywhere. 

Owen Meredith. 

" I CAN scarcely bear to recall the state of 
mind I was in,'' Colonel St. Aubyn began^ 
" when I left you that afternoon. I hardly 
recollect how I got back to the barracks. If 
it had not been that the sound of heavy 
thunder and the flashes of lightning recalled 
me somewhat to my senses, I really cannot 
say whether I should not have started off 
there and then to get out of Sandport. One 
thing I determined, that I would leave the 
place without any unnecessary delay. I did 
so the next morning, collecting myself suffi- 
ciently to go as if called away by sudden 
business ; and no one, not even Manley, knew 
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or had any idea of what had taken place or 
why I left them. But I made up my mind, 
in my mad rage against you, that you would 
be sure to repeat what I had said to you, 
more particularly after my final taunts and 
insolent language. The thought nearly drove 
me wild. My insufferable pride had never 
received such a snub before. I need not say 
to you how fully aware I am now, and was 
long ago, how thoroughly I deserved it. It 
makes me blush now, too, to think of the way 
in which I expressed my sentiments towards 
you. I believe I used some very conde- 
scending and patronizing words, asking you, 
as it were, to do yourself the extreme honour, 
or something of the sort, of being the wife of 
the high and mighty Eustace Douglas St. 
Aubyn, did I not? Anyhow I think that 
was the way I felt in the matter in my own 
mind. But I cannot go through the pain 
that scene has awakened in me ever since'." 

^' I am so very sorry," interposed Constance, 
^' that I gave you pain ; that I was so rude to 
you ; that I took upon me to tell you of your 
faults ; but — you know — " 



T 
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" Do not say that, darling; I am thankful 
to you for it. It was one of the best things 
you ever did in your unselfish, useful little 
life, and, I fully believe, the only thing that 
would have cured me of my abominable self- 
-conceit. You know, perhaps, that I had some 
^eat disadvantages in my bringing up. My 
father died when I was almost an infant. I 
was never sent to school or anything. My 
dear motherj good and gentle as an angel, 
made an idol of me — spoilt me in every way ; 
and though she taught me everything that 
was good, and to respect it, yet she never 
contradicted me ; and I, naturally high- 
spirited, head -strong, and self-willed, — and I 
am afraid I must add, selfish into the bargain, 
— grew up with the idea that I was clever ; 
that I could carry everything before me; and 
that I should have everything according to my 
own wishes — all unconsciously, too, in some 
ways, for I fancied I was most amiable and 
thoughtless of self, and always doing every- 
thing for others." 

" And you were very kind to me so often," 
said Constance, ^^ and did so much for me !" 
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^^ That was only because it pleased me to 
be so," he returned. '' I did not know how 
fond I was of you. I thought it was all 
pure, disinterested kindness on my part ; but 
I found out afterwards that from the first day 
I made your acquaintance I became fond 
of you ; even before I knew your name I 
took an interest in you. How every look of 
yours came back to me in after-times, and 
how well I remember the day when first I 
looked into your lovely eyes ! The time I 
met you when I was riding you reminded 
me so of Clare, I was almost startled. 
The likeness to her rather wore off after- 
wards, except your eyes — when you looked 
grave, more especially. Then your voice 
struck me so much as I listened to your 
singing at Mrs. Blake's." Constance looked 
round in surprise, and he recounted the in- 
cident, and repeated a great deal more of 
similar sentiments. ^^ I believe," he said 
afterwards, ^^that Mrs. Bland was the first 
to find out that I really cared for you ; and 
without vanity I think I may say, especially 
after all we know now, that she was jealous 
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of you, and that was why she tried to make 
mischief between us that evening at her 
house, if you remember." 

Constance remembered very well. 

"After that," continued Colonel St. Aubyn, 
" I was fiill of all sorts of what I considered 
benevolent thoughts and projects for you, 
and by degrees it resulted in the wish to 
reward your goodness, modesty, and unsel- 
fishness, by the ^ sacrifice ' of myself to you — 
yes, that was my humble opinion of my own 
worth; at the same time, to inflict a stab 
on my uncle's pride, and also to show all 
the grand ladies who courted me how much 
I despised their flattering homage, and that 
I would take care to please myself, and not 
them, in my choice of a wife. This was my 
virtuous state ©f mind when I came to you 
that day; and you may imagine the reaction 
— the thunderbolt — your conduct inflicted. 
Some diseases, and deeply - rooted ones, 
require severe remedies ; and, as I have said, 
nothing less than the most complete mortifi- 
cation and humiliation, I suppose, would 
have cured me. 

VOL. III. R 
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'^ I went away from Sandport full of spite 
and malice and uncharitableness. I wished 
almost that I were not a Christian, that I 
might do as some of the heathens in old 
times did — ^kill you and then myself. I went 
to London, hating everybody and every- 
thing, more particularly you and my uncle. 
Poor Manley, too, came in for a share of 
my spite. I knew that he liked you, and 
that you and he were always good friends ; 
besides, he was one of the very few who 
ever dared to oppose my opinions; but 
then he was so thoroughly gentlemanly and 
good-tempered, I never could get quite as 
angry with him as I wished. My uncle, 
you must know, I considered an overbearing 
tyrant, and my dire enemy heretofore, be- 
cause he did not submit himself and every- 
thing belonging to him to my control. This 
feeling, however, had not come all at once ; 
and I may perhaps do myself the justice to 
say that I do not think he had quite taken 
the right way with me. A little less con- 
stant snubbing and a little more confidence 
might have done more towards influencing 
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me aright. But perhaps I have no right to 
say this ; he was really kind in his actions 
to me, though of course scarcely as con- 
siderate as if I had been his son instead of 
his nephew. 

^^ However, I must go on. I was deter- 
mined now to leave England and every one 
who had injured me. I soon found that 
there was a ship, a sailing-vessel, about to 
leave for Boston, lying in the docks. It 
was advertised to start with the tide the 
evening of the day after I came up to 
London. However, when I reached the 
docks, and succeeded in obtaining a pas- 
sage on board, I found that there was some 
delay, and that she would start the next 
morning instead. I put down my name 
as Mr. Johnson, and found that I should 
only have two fellow-passengers, another 
gentleman, a clergyman, and a young 
boy. I adopted the incognito^ as I was 
determined that no one should know where 
I was or what had become of me. I pleased 
myself with the idea of my uncle's annoy- 
ance and surprise. As for you, I said to 
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myself, ^ I do not care what she thinks, I 
will not give her the satisfaction of knowing 
that I cared enough for her to let her see* 
my disappointment.' It was Friday, if you 
recollect, the day after I parted from you." 

^' Oh, that miserable day ! " ejaculated 
Constance, thinking of him and her grand- 
mother, and all her sorrow then begun. 

' ' I found that it was because the captain 
would not put to sea on a Friday was the 
real reason of our delay ; so, after getting 
my few traps on board, and writing a line 
to Manley and another to my banker, I 
determined to sleep on board, as we were 
to start at daybreak. While I was loung- 
ing about near the vessel, I heard a bell 
go for evening service somewhere near- 
For want of something better to do, 1 strolled 
into the church, and formed one of a not 
over-crowded congregation. I am afi^aid my 
thoughts were not much given to the service ; 
but I found there was to be a sermon at the 
end, so I sat down, sulkily enough, I dare 
say, and the man began. I hardly know 
what the exact words of the text were ; it 
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i^as about ^ becoming like a Kttle child,' or 
something of that sort. I don't think I paid 
very much attention to the beginning, but 
some things that he said afterwards have 
stuck to me ever since, as they struck me a 
good deal at the time, — not that they did me 
much good then. I am afraid I did not leave 
the church in a very nice state of mind. It 
seemed just as if the fellow had been preach- 
ing at me, and I began to hate him, and 
wish to place him, with all the rest of my 
enemies, at the bottom of the Eed Sea. He 
actually almost convinced me that /, no more 
than all the rest of the world, was infallible, 
and that there was such a thing as beginning 
at the wrong end, and growing downwards 
instead of upwards ; but I cannot repeat it 
all to you, though I may be able to show a 
bit or two of what he said in my journal, 
which I did not begin to keep, however, 
then. There were some words that he 
said or quoted, which haunted me. And 
as I lay awake that night, — for I was not 
well, and could not sleep soundly, — they 
would take possession of me, and mix them- 
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selves up with you and all that had gone before. 
^ If what that fellow said is true/ I said to 
myself, ^ then I have been a fool all my life.' 
^^ I kept out the feeling as long as I could. 
I did not get better; I believe I caught cold 
the day I parted from you ; I got wet through 
in the thunder storm, and did not change my 
clothes, being so busy trying to hurry oflF. 
It ended in a severe attack of fever. As I 
got better, the other man on board, the 
clergjTnan — who proved to be the very fellow 
who had been preaching — used to come and 
sit with me. He said very little, but was 
gentle and kind, and offered me books 
of various descriptions. I did not want 
company, but when I got well enough I 
would sit on deck, sometimes in the rigging, 
for hours, looking on the sea, and thinking, 
of the past. I felt as if I had been asleep, 
and had awaked with a somewhat different 
nature — I do not mean to say better^ but 
different, more subdued, less self-confident ; 
and I began to take walks occasionally up 
and down the deck with my clerical friend. 
He never preached at me, but I saw he was 
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a striking character, a very intelligent man, 
and one who had read and thought, and 
understood character well. He seldom went 
beyond the ordinary topics of the day, but 
here and there a word or two, or an expres- 
sion, would strike me and make me think. 
He was not in the least prying, nor very 
communicative about himself, so that I have 
no idea what his life had been, or he mine ; 
but he evidently knew the world, and, as I 
said, had a capital insight into character. 

^' When I was alone, I used to read some 
of his books, and think a great deal to myself. 
However, I must not go on for ever ; you will 
be tired to death of me and my aflFairs. The 
result of my cogitations at length was, that I 
planned out a new sort of life for myself. 
Once I admitted the very unpleasant fact 
that I was not perfection, I was surprised 
and almost startled to see how, by degrees, I 
came to agree with what my uncle had some- 
times said of me and what you had told me. 
But I strove to keep you as much as possible 
out of my thoughts. I could not forgive you 
all at once ; I thought you, at any rate, were 
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not the one to chide me for my faults and 
shortcomings ; I suppose because I felt that 
I had loved you, and fancied I had your best 
interests at heart. I could not have loved you 
then as you deserved to be loved, however, 
for I evidently loved myself firgt. But by 
degrees the dark faded and the light grew 
brighter and clearer. I thought of you as 
some one of a different nature from all the 
rest of the world ; but henceforth we were, 
as it were, dead to each other. 

" But this did not come until a long time 
after. My new study of self told me that 
the reason that no one thought me wiser, 
cleverer, better than the rest of the world 
was because I really was not ; that my 
uncle knew better than myself about the 
management of his estate and money; and 
that the bailiff knew much better the carry- 
ing of it out than I did. I made the resolve 
that I would learn. Had I been going to 
continue in the army, had that been my 
ftiture life, I should probably have ' listed ' as 
a soldier, and learned everything for myself, 
from the ^ goose-step ' upwards. But I was 
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aware that I should in time, if I survived my 
uncle, become a landed proprietor, and that 
my first branch of learning should be with 
reference to that. I determined that I would 
know everything thoroughly from the be- 
ginning, from farmer's man and upwards. I 
did not stop more than a day or two at 
Boston ; I was eager to come back and put 
my good resolutions into execution. I was 
there, however, long enough to get a view of 
a little of the delights of ^free and enlightened 
independence.' We had a short passage 
home, the wind being fair all the way. I 
stuck to my name of Johnson, bought suitable 
clothing, and hired myself at a farm, under 
a first-rate farmer. As he saw I could write 
a good hand, and spell and express myself 
correctly, he soon advanced me. I remained 
with him a year, and then he recommended 
me to a land agent to assist as under-bailiff 
of a very large estate, where I have been for 
the last two years, getting a thorough 
practical knowledge of everything. As I was 
anxious to obtain information more than to 
acquire remuneration, I worked at every- 
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thing and did everything which would add 
to my knowledge and experience. 

^^ I at length was called on to act for a 
few months as a sort of agent to a gentleman 
with a small property, whose own man had 
left suddenly. I then had an opportunity of 
seeing something of what I must have been 
in society in the person of my employer's 
son. He was about the most downright 
impersonification of conceit I ever saw 
(except myself, I suppose). I found it hard 
work to stand his pride and humbug at 
times. I don't think anything gave me so 
much practical knowledge of what a fool and 
a snob are, as seeing him, as I had done, 
contradicting others who knew ten times 
more about things than he did, and looking 
down on people, and swaggering about him- 
self, and all that he did and said, &c. I 
was thoroughly disgusted. And he had 
such a nice mother, and good sort of sisters ; 
and his father was such a great contrast to 
the son — a very good, straightforward, gentle- 
manly fellow. Not that I ever saw much of 
them. They were all a cut above the 
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'acting agent.' I only stayed there three 
months or so. The other man, who had gone 
away on account of ill health, got well, and 
came back. 

" I was beginning to think I was qualified 
for some sort of place of trust, and my chief 
promised to do his best to get me a situation 
as bailiff. The last gentleman I was with" 
gave me an excellent testimonial, as did alsa 
the clergyman there. These are now in my 
uncle's possession, I believe. I must tell 
you that when I intended taking this line, 
I gave up my uncle's allowance to me. I 
would really be independent; and I also 
intended, in course of time, to seek a recon- 
ciliation with my uncle. But, — as I suppose 
it may be the case with most people who think 
a good deal of themselves, — I felt rather 
disappointed that he did not seem to pine^ 
after me, or regret my absence, or trouble 
himself about my disappearance. I used to 
look out in the 'second column' of the 
Times for 'an anxious uncle seeking and 
imploring the return of his forgiven nephew,' 
and so forth. Not that I exactly expected 
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it, but ^ still,' I thought, ^ where there is a 
will,' &c., — if he wishes for me, he will find 
me out, or try to do so. 

^^I never saw any but London or local 
papers — none from this neighbourhood ; and 
I never knew a word about you, or your 
history, or of your coming to live at the castle. 
Try as hard as I would, I could not keep 
you entirely out of my mind, however. I 
felt then that I had loved you as much as a 
thoroughly selfish man can love a woman, 
much more than I had known or thought. 
The feelings I had mistaken for compassion 
and kindness were really love ; and this it 
was that gave the sting to my mortification 
^nd fire to my anger. I used to think of 
you as perhaps still at Sandport after I left, 
becoming more knovni and admired. You 
were dead, of course, to me outwardly. 
Perhaps you would marry. But, in any 
case, I would, when I was entirely changed, 
and really, as I hoped, a better man, come 
and ask your forgiveness. And then, if, — 
oh, if you should be still such as I left you ! 
perhaps — But I would not allow that this 
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could be. Directly you were known well, 
you must be loved, sought, and won ; and as- 
such I must think of you. And yet I loved 
you more and more all the time. Judge 
what my feelings must have been, then, 
when I found you at the castle unmarried 
still, and more beautiful, more good, more 
lovable almost than ever. I grew desperate, 
and my love became unconquerable. You 
were my one thought day and night. But 
I must not venture on this subject," he said^ 
with a smile, ^^ or I shall never finish. 

^'I used to see my uncle's name occa- 
sionally in the London papers, and it was 
from that source that I learned how very ill 
he had been, and also of poor Adamson's 
accident and death. Then, with the great 
wish and anxiety to see my uncle, came the 
idea that / might fill the vacant post of 
agent as well as another, if I could succeed 
in eflecting, as I most earnestly desired to 
do, a reconciliation with my uncle. So I 
adopted the plan of applying for the situa- 
tion under my assumed name of Johnson,, 
and thus obtaining an entrance into the 
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castle, for I did not know how my uncle 
would receive me — ^not at all, perhaps, after 
his last words to me. But I was determined, 
if possible, to see him once more ; and it was 
a joyful surprise to find him so different, so 
ready to receive me. I fancy some ^soft 
influence ' had been at work in that direc- 
tion," — and he looked lovingly at his fair 
companion. 

They had some further conversation, and 
Eustace entered more fully into different 
parts of his history, and also gave Constance 
many instances of his attachment and re- 
spect for herself (and a great deal passed in 
question and answer on the subject of her 
own adventures likewise). But enough has 
been told in this already overgrown narra- 
tive to give our readers an insight into our 
hero's character, and his altered views of 
things. There was a delightful breeze as 
they rode home, and Constance enjoyed a 
fast canter along the mossy lane, and arrived 
at the castle glowing with health and 
happiness. 

Lord Northlands had been doing business 
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with his lawyer during their absence, and 
the subject had been an alteration or re- 
arrangement of his will. He had been rather 
harsh in his measures towards his nephew 
when he had so displeased him, and was 
anxious now to undo them and reinstate him 
in his former place. A witness had been 
required, and, as Mr. Mildmay was gone. Lord 
Northlands had sent for Captain Manley, who 
met the two equestrians in the hall on their 
return, to Constance's great pleasure. She 
was delighted at the prospect of the former 
friends renewing their intercourse, and she 
thought what an advantage as well as 
pleasure it would be to Eustace to have 
the companionship of Arthur sometimes, 
especially in this altered mood. The 
greeting was warm and hearty on either 
side, and Constance left them in pleasant 
converse while she went up to her grand- 
father. 

" Well, my dear," said he, looking at the 
lovely young face with pride and gratifica- 
tion ; ^^ your ride has done you good. I have 
not seen you look so well, or with so bright 
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a colour, for many a day. I hope you have 
enjoyed it." 

" Oh, Very much, grandpapa," she returned, 
the colour in her cheeks by no means dimi- 
nishing. And she related all she felt inclined 
to tell of the ride, how the horses went, what 
course they took, what dogs went with them, 
&c., all but the conversation. However, 
Lord Northlands had a summary of it, or 
anyhow of part of it, in the evening, after 
Constance had retired. Great was the sur- 
prise and joy of the old Earl to find that his 
belief was unfounded, and what had been a 
grief and a regret was now at an end for ever; 
and also that his beloved grandchild and his 
old favourite Eustace had arranged matters 
so satisfactorily between themselves. The 
cloud seemed at length removed from the 
mind of all three. Lord Northlands, his grand- 
daughter, and Eustace, and they were very 
happy, the only drawback being the Earl's 
state of health. He was becoming almost 
insensibly but gradually weaker. His nephew 
had prevailed upon him to let him assume 
the office of agent ; ^^ it would give him some- 
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thing to do," he said, and, in feet, it was the 
only condition on which he would consent to 
accept any allowance from his uncle. 

The days ran happily by, with, as we have 
said, the one exception, that the EarPs health 
did not improve. He was, however, not con- 
fined to the house, and Constance was always 
the companion of his airings, either in his 
Bath-chair, or when he felt able to take a few 
turns in the sunshine on the terrace, leaning 
on her arm. 

Colonel St. Aubyn's mornings, and many 
of the afternoons, were devoted to his self- 
imposed occupation, in which he took a 
great interest, and acquitted himself to his 
uncle's complete satisfaction, always con- 
sulting with him and referring to him, if he 
thought the Earl equal to the exertion, on 
any little, point of interest, and receiving all 
his ideas and suggestions with courteous 
attention and deference. 

It was wonderful to see how all the " sharp 
corners '' seemed to be rubbed off from 
both uncle tod nephew ; and no one felt more 
happy or thankful for the change than she 
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who had been, whether consciously or un- 
consciously, most instrumental in bringing 
it about. 

Lord Northlands was quite aware of his 
own declining health, and felt, as he told 
Constance, " such immense satisfaction in 
giving up everything into Eustace's manage- 
ment." Knowing how very diflFerent his 
sentiments had been on this point in former 
days, Constance could well appreciate her 
grandfather's words. 

Lord Northlands was now very anxious 
that the union of ^^his two dear children," 
as he called them, should not be deferred, 
and it was, therefore, settled that it should 
take place early in July, on Constance's 
twenty-first birthday. It was now the be- 
ginning of June. Poor Cyril Mildmay was 
greeted, on his return from his visit to his 
father's, with the news of the engagement, 
and it would be a difficult and painful task to 
describe his feelings when he was told of it. 
That last Sunday at the castle he had been 
so happy, with one little exception only, 
namely, that, when he took the umbrella out, 
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he had anticipated a walk, though a very 
short one, back to the castle with Constance 
.all to himself. This, we have seen, was frus- 
trated by the fact of Colonel St. Aubyn's 
being. on the terrace with her. However, he 
was accustomed to little disappointments, and 
looked forward to njaking his dearly-cherished 
sentiments known, in course of time, to their 
fair object. 

Poor fellow! it was hard to bear, this 
great sorrow; and it seemed no less to 
him than losing for ever the sunshine from 
the earth — henceforth all would be dull and 
dreary and sunless to him. But he kept 
his disappointment, sadness, and loneliness 
io himself; yet the thorn wounded no less 
within, that it was buried far away from out- 
ward observation. No one knew the depth 
of that pain, — no one knew the blank that was 
made in Cyril Mildmay's life henceforth, — no 
one, I fancy, even suspected the love that 
had been part of himself — except, it might 
be, Colonel St. Aubyn. The eyes of love 
are sharp to detect the same love in another, 
and Eustace saw something of it that Sunday 
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night, and fancied it might be, nay, per- 
suaded himself that it was mutual. But find- 
ing Constance had misled him and was not 
oven aware of the chaplain's feeling for her- 
self, he cared not to enlighten her, and by 
degrees the remembrance of it faded from 
his mind, full to overflowing of its own- 
happiness. 

Cyril Mildmay was not a weak man in any 
matter of duty or principle. He would bear 
his lot, and bear it manfully, and could even 
keep a cheerful smile and kindly greeting 
for the inmates of the castle. But he never 
went there now more than was necessary, 
difficult as it was to avoid going; for the 
Earl liked seeing him, and constantly asked 
for him if he did not come. However, he 
contrived means to avoid meeting Constance, 
choosing the times when he knew she was 
engaged with her own avocations, and de- 
clining, on the score of busmess, all invita- 
tions to luncheon. Lord Northlands was- 
beginning to feel unequal to seeing muck 
dinner company now. 

Poor Cyril ! he had a hard ordeal to go- 
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iJirough, when one day he was startled in his 
little study by hearing the sound of horses' 
feet, and the announcement a minute or two 
after from his housekeeper that ^^ the young 
lady from the castle was in the front room, 
and wishing to speak with him." For- 
i;unately she was unescorted, only the groom 
being in attendance. She had called some- 
times at his door with a note or a message, 
or what not; but it was the first time she 
had been shown in, or asked to be, as was 
evidently the case now. How hard it was for 
him to command his countenance or his feel- 
ings, few could tell, as he entered the room 
and found her alone. She rose as he came 
in, and, with a pretty mixture of smiles and 
blushes, made known her errand. 

"Eustace — Colonel St. Aubyn, had left it 
to her to do. She did not know how quite to 
write it, so she had come to make a request 
ix) him," — she seemed now to find it difficult to 
put it into words ; he divined her meaning, 
but let her go on. " They required a clergy- 
man's assistance — ^lier grandfather did not 
wish things to be delayed — there was no one 
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whom she would so much wish — to perform^ 
the ceremony." Yes, she got it out at last. 
'^ Mr. Mildmay had always been such a kind 
jfriend, would he accede to their wishes, — 
mine, my grandfather's, and my — Colonel 
St. Aubyn's?" 

Poor man ! what could he do ? Why ! oh^ 
why! had she not written, and given him 
time to forge some excuse — to go away 
on some sudden call of duty ? No, there was 
nothing for it — he must consent. He stam- 
mered out an almost unintelligible answer^ 
" Wishing her, from his inmost heart, every 
happiness — he would perform it — but she 
must know that her loss " — (no, they were not 
going to lose her, he must not use that word) 
' ' he hoped that as Colonel St. Aubyn's wife 
she would be as useful, as worthy of re- 
spect and admiration, as she had been as 
Miss Eaymond. Of course, he was only too 
happy to do anything in the world for Miss 
Raymond — anything that she wished or 
asked him to do." So he got to the end. 
Constance knew that he was not very ready 
t impromptu speaking, and set down hisr 
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confusion and stammering to the score of 
difficulty in endeavouring to make a pretty, 
kind, and friendly speech on the occasion; 
in lieu of the stereotype congratulations 
usual on such an event, but which he had 
never mustered courage to express before. 

"Then," she added, "you will come on 
Thursday week — at the chapel?" 

" Thursday week !" he almost gasped. 

"Yes. You have no other engagement, 
I hope," said Constance, anxiously. 

"So soon!" he mentally ejaculated, with 
palpitating heart, but only said aloud, in 
answer to her words, — " Oh, no; I have no 
other engagement," with something very like 
a sigh, and an emphasis which might have been 
interpreted; "nor shall I ever have another 
engagement," — and his after-life would have 
fully justified such an interpretation. 

Constance's errand done, she rose to go, 
putting out her hand to take leave, in a kind 
and friendly manner. He could not resist 
raising it respectfully to his lips, as he 
ejaculated a faint "Heaven bless you as 
you deserve to be blessed!" and, hastily 
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opening the door, he conducted her to her 
horse, which she quickly mounted, with per- 
haps a very faint suspicion of something like 
the truth on her mind for a moment, but on 
which she did not care to dwell. She turned 
her head to give a smile and bow as she left 
the gate, but Mr. Mildmay was gone — ^nor 
did she see him again to speak to, until the 
important day. 

By Lord Northlands' wish, and to Con- 
stance's great delight. Captain and Mrs. 
Manley were invited to spend some weeks 
at the castle, coming a few days before the 
ceremony, and bringing with them the only 
bridesmaid, Constance's little godchild Mary. 
The wedding was to be as quiet as possible ; 
there was a perceptible change in the Earl's 
health, and he could not stand any extra 
excitement. But they all hoped, by avoid- 
ing this, and setting aside all unnecessary 
ceremony or fuss, he would sustain no injury 
from the day's proceedings. There was to 
be no wedding-breakfast or party — no one 
there but those in the house, with the addi- 
tion, as we have said, of the Manleys. Every- 
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thing was to be done outside that could be 
done for the tenants. The men were all to 
have a dinner in the carriage-house, the 
women a tea, and the children another tea, 
with merry-making, games, &c. ; and all were 
to have wedding-cake ad libitum in place of 
the conventional buns — plain and wholesome, 
it might be; but Constance stipulated that 
it was to be wedding-cake, and have a due 
amount of plums and frosting, as she told 
Mrs. Duncan, to entitle it to the appellation. 
She herself, the evening before, carried their 
respective portions of it to three old women, 
who were either unable or unwilling to join 
the festal board, flanking it with an abundant 
supply of tea and sugar. Beatrice kindly 
undertook the superintendence of the juvenile 
fSte, which was to come off immediately after 
the departure .of the '^ happy pair." She and 
Arthur were invaluable on the occasion. 

Colonel St. Aubyn had been obliged to go 
up to London on business, and would not re- 
turn until the previous evening, and, there- 
fore. Captain Manley acted as his deputy, 
and, with the assistance of the good, un- 
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selfish little chaplain, arranged all that was 
to be done out of doors, and young Adam- 
son made a very good ^^ clerk of the works.'^ 
The dress was regulated by Eustace's wishes. 
Constance was only too happy to think of 
his caring for one more than another, and 
thus saving her from having to settle it. 

Beatrice's taste was called in as to its 
make, and also to the fabrication of the 
wreath, which was to be, — all in keeping with 
the quietness of the affair, — of natural white 
roses. In fact, the whole toilette was to 
be modelled on the one in which Constance 
appeared at her first ball — white tarlatane, 
vnth satin ribbons, and the wreath of white 
roses, in which Beatrice would insinuate just 
one spray of orange-blossom, ^'for luck.'^ 
And, as she said to Constance, who was 
expressing her great satisfaction at not 
having the task of making this second dress,. 
" Gentlemen do not know much about such 
things. Of course, the materials will be the 
same, but it could be made in the present 
fashion," which it was, and fitted her ex^ 
quisite figure to perfection. It was long 
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and flowing, and set off her beauty, and 
made her look so youthful and lovely, that 
Beatrice thought she could not possibly have^ 
chosen anything more pretty and becoming. 
Instead, however, of the little string of pearls 
she wore at her debut ^ her only ornaments were 
a magnificent necklace, with earrings and 
bracelets, &c., of large diamonds, of fabulou&^ 
value. Lord Northlands^ present, and which 
certainly ^' set off " the dress. His Lordship 
took the same opportunity to * bestow on 
Beatrice a handsome set of sapphires — just 
the colour, as Arthur told her, of her own 
eyes. Mrs. Manley, soon after Eustace 
arrived at the castle, had told her husband 
that she was ^^ agreeably disappointed " in 
his friend, Colonel St. Aubyn. 

" I should just think you were," he re- 
turned. ^^ I never in my life saw so com- 
plete a transformation in any one. I can't 
imagine how it came about, but I think 
Constance must have had some hand in it. 
I begin to suspect his ' falling in love ' was 
not with the ^heiress of Fortrose Castle,' 
but with poor Constance Raymond, of Sand- 
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port, daughter of Private Raymond, of the 
— ^th Regiment. If so, I can understand 
something of how matters fell out, but I 
never suspected it at the time, and don't 
believe he was aware of it himself to its full 
extent, although he was certainly very kind, 
and always, now I come to think of it, 
seemed to be thinking of her or doing 
something for her. But then we all set 
him down to Lady Selina Brooke." 

" Who married that rich Mr. Green, the 
banker, the other day, do you mean ? " 

" Yes, the same." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Wake ! maiden^ wake ! the hour is nigh 
When Love shall claim a plighted vow. 

Scott's Lord of the Isles, 

A GLORIOUSLY bright morning ushered in the 
wedding-day, and " happy was the bride 
whom the sun shone on." No less happy 
the gallant bridegroom, ^ booking as young 
and handsome as ever," Constance thought, 
and she was not quite singular in her 
opinion. 

The old Earl got over the great event 
of the morning wonderfully well. The un- 
natural strength given by excitement carried 
him through, without feeling it so much at 
the time. 

Arthur and Beatrice entered into it all 
with feelings of warmest Mendship and 
sympathy. Little Mary performed her part 
to admiration, having been well tutored 
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before-hand. She received the bride's gloves 
and bouquet of roses and orange-blossoms 
with manifest delight, smelling at the latter 
vigorously, and soliloquizing, ^'Oh, so sweet!" 

Constance's face was lovely in its radiant, 
blushing, but quiet happiness. Though 
composed and self-possessed, she could not 
forbear a regret for the loss of the visible 
presence of those so long dear to her — her 
much-loved grandmother, her unknown, but 
not forgotten or unloved father. It was 
not what would be called a gay wedding, 
but it was one full of quiet, chastened happi- 
ness. Eustace felt that his cup was indeed 
fiill, — more so than he had ever expected or 
felt that he deserved. 

There was only one unhappy one — poor 
Oy ril ! He never knew how he got through it 
^11 — how he pronounced the words severing 
him for ever from the object of his deeply- 
cherished aflFections, — how he gave the ring 
io the bridegroom to place on that little, 
taper finger. He did not get through the 
service without some hesitation, a little more 
"^^mmering than usual ; but as he had not 
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performed many such ceremonies, it was 
all put down to the novelty of the task, and 
he at last, somehow or other, came to the 
conclusion. The pretty hymn sounded so 
sweetly as the little procession went down 
the aisle, amidst the bows and curtseys ot 
the tenants, young and old. Constance was 
universally beloved, and great was the de- 
light of the village girls at beholding her in 
her wedding attire. 

The bride and bridegroom were to start 
for Scotland, and Constance St. Aubyn 
took a very affectionate leave of her grand- 
father, about whom she felt very solicitous. 
She had learnt to love the old man almost as 
dearly as she had done her grandmother in 
former days, and she did not like parting 
from him in his present state. She feared 
he would miss her, but she said it would not 
be for long. They should not be gone for 
more than a few weeks, and then she would 
devote herself to him as before. Mean time, 
Beatrice would do all in her power to fill 
his grandchild's place. She was a great 
favourite with the Earl. Her brightness. 
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intelligence, lively manner, and good temper 
and unselfish disposition, he fully appre- 
ciated ; and she knew how to make herself 
pleasant and useful to him, as Constance 
had done. So it was all very comfortably 
arranged ; and the bride, as she stepped into 
the carriage in her pretty travelling-dress, 
felt as happy as she could in leaving him, 
knowing that he would be well cared for 
until her return. The poor old Earl was 
deeply affected when she took leave of him. 
^^ Good-bye, my dear child !" he said, press- 
ing her fondly to his breast. "You have 
been a good child to me, and made me very 
happy. My life has been a different one 
since you came to me — a far happier one. 
^a.y you be the same comfort and blessing 
to Eustace, you who have been the means of 
bringing us together again, and of making 
us so much happier together than I ever 
believed possible ! " He kissed her affection- 
ately. " May every blessing be yours, my 
dear Constance ! " 

He parted, too, from Eustace with evident 
Station, as he pressed his hand warmly, 
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and said, — ^^ Good-bye, my dear boy. Take 
care of her. She will make you happy, and 
you know how to prize her." He had got 
through the morning so well, — ^but when the 
light form and lovely face of the bride, and 
Eustace's manly figure and happy counten- 
ance, had disappeared from his sight, he 
began to droop, — the reaction commenced* 
He kept up tolerably well through the 
evening, but he was low and weak all the 
next day, and, on the third, a very severe 
recurrence of his former malady took place 
Arthur, and his wife, and Mr. Mildmay,. 
considered the report of the medical man so* 
alarming, that Colonel St. Aubyn and Con- 
stance were telegraphed for. But their 
plans having not been sufficiently defined 
when they left, it was impossible to know 
their exact locality, and the sad message 
followed them from place to place, and it was 
not until the third day after it had reached 
Edinburgh that they received it. They, of 
course, retraced their steps as quickly as 
possible, and got to the castle without any 
delay. But the Earl was then well-nigh 

VOL. III. T 
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insensible. He rallied sufficiently just to 
recognize them, and give them a parting 
smile of benediction, as they placed their 
hands in his. And then his eyes closed on 
them and on all else, as he sank to rest on 
Constance's shoulder. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

And for their troubles bade them prove 
A lengthened life of peace and love. 

Scott's Rokehy. 

Oonstance's loving heart felt this new loss 
very keenly, but she was not now, as of 
old, left without a friend to sympathize. 
Eustace's sorrow was also very sincere. He 
and his uncle had been so happy since 
his return from voluntary exHe, and it was 
an unspeakable comfort to him to think that 
since this final meeting there had not been 
one word between them to regret on either 
side; and he had now his own darling 
Constance, worth all the world beside to 
him. 

There was the necessary settling of affairs 
and business to be done consequent on the 
change of proprietorship of the estate, and a 
great deal to be thought of and arranged 
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ere Eustace came into possession. Of course 
lis marriage with his cousin, the only child 
of Lord Northlands's only child, nullified all 
necessity for the alteration the Earl had 
recently made in his will. Still, that latter 
part was very gratifying to his nephew's^ 
feelings, as it showed how completely his 
uncle had forgiven and taken him back to 
his heart. 

" And about an agent, Eustace dear,"" 
asked Constance; "are you still going tO' 
do the businessman yourself?" 

" I should like to, darling, for the present,, 
as I want to go into everything about the 
estate," he replied, "and see how things- 
stand, aiid re-arrange some matters which 
poor old Adamson's departure rather involved 
in difficulty and confiision. Of course, this- 
year we shall^be living very quietly, and it 
will give me [something to do. But next 
spring I must take you up to London. You 
know, I shall havejto^be there for Parliament. 
And I will tell you what I intend doing — 
giving the agency to Manley." 

"Delightful!" ejaculated Constance. 
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'^ I shall let him live where he does now. 
He would not like turning out of his nice 
little house. Besides, he could then keep on 
Mr. Willoughby's business; only he would 
want a couple more horses. That can easily 
be managed. He shall have the appointment 
from now — salary and all, I mean — ^nomi- 
nally ; but I intend to give him six or seven 
months' leave, as I wish to get everything 
into proper trim first, as I told you." 

^^ And then," observed Constance, " Bea- 
1:rice will be able to go to Canada and see 
her friends." 

" Yes ; that was just what I thought. And 
after that I shall be glad enough to give up 
the work to him. I shall have pleasanter 
occupation here," he said, acting upon an 
irresistible impulse, which led liim to kiss 
the little smiling mouth beside him. 

So this was all settled, and Arthur was 
very glad to accept the generous ofier, and 
Beatrice was, of course, delighted ; and they 
soon had the coveted "books," and the " new 
Brussels carpet for the drawing-room," and, 
later on, the trip to Canada, where Mrs. 
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Manley had the gratification of displaying- 
Mary Constance and all her charms to an 
admiring circle of relations and friends. 
And after a few weeks from the date of the 
present chapter, Eustace proposed a change 
of air and scene to his pretty bride. He 
fancied it would do her good, as her thoughts^ 
in spite of her great happiness, were con- 
stantly turning to the empty chair and him 
who had so lately occupied it. There were 
a few changes and repairs required at the 
castle, though not on a very extensive scale. 

^^ Where shall we go ?" he asked his wife j 
and they decided on a southward journey at 
present. To the Isle of Wight, perhaps^ 
and, in any case, taking Sandport on their 
way, if Constance liked. She was very glad 
to go. One spot there was very dear to her,, 
and she would like to revisit it. And she 
wished to see poor old Sarah once more. 

How curious it seemed to Constance, and 
what a crowd of recollections it brought te 
her mind, as it did also to Eustace's, as the 
train, rushing quickly through the tunnel, 
brought them in view of the little town, and 
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the old-fashioned, stumpy spire of the church, 
and to hear the well-known name, " Sand- 
port, Sandport," repeated by the porter, as 
they reached the station, — to feel herself 
once more back amongst former surroundings 
and associations ! How long ago it seemed 
since she left the place as poor Constance 
Eaymond, without any one in particular to 
care for her ! How very long since she was 
a young girl, living with her grandmother 
in the little old home, with her ^ trivial 
round " of every-day occupations and plea- 
sures ! How much had happened since then ! 
How much older she felt! How many 
changes there had been ! She now married, 
and to her ^^ handsome Prince," Colonel St. 
Aubyn ! The happiness was still new enough 
to send a fresh thrill of delight through her 
heart. 

Just then she was recalled to where she 
was by a face she knew. She was standing 
leaning against the book-stall, while Eustace 
was giving directions to his servant about 
their luggage. She recognized the features 
and figure of Mrs. Leslie, of Ash Park, who 
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was just entering the station. She was 
dressed in widow's weeds. Her two daugh- 
ters, who accompanied her, were also in deep 
mourning. Constance observed them glance 
at her husband, and then make some remark 
among- themselves. He, at that moment, 
perceived them, and came forward to greet 
them, and, after a few moments, she heard 
herself gently called by him. (She had just 
heard him say, ^^ Have you seen my wife?") 
and then, '^ Allow me to present her to you. 
I think you have met her in former days." 
Her reception was somewhat different from 
what it would have been of old ; and, while 
Mrs. Leslie was engaged in a few minutes' 
polite conversation with her and Eustace, 
the two sisters remarked, with evident ad- 
miration, as she raised her veil, her beautiful 
features. '^' It really is the Constance Ray- 
mond that used to live here," said the one to 
the other ; ''I remember seeing the marriage 
in the Times, and remarking the name, though 
I did not know it was the same girl," said 
Emily. 

Mr. Leslie had died some months ago, and 
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the eldest son had succeeded to the property, 
and they were now just returning from a 
visit to him. As we are taking leave of our 
old friends for good, we may as well tell all 
we know of their after-life. 

Mrs. Leslie did not survive her husband 
many years. Agnes, the younger of the two 
we have been speaking of, and the only 
two remaining unmarried ones, followed the 
example of her elder sisters about a year 
after her mother's death. Emily had had 
one oflfer, but as she did not care for the 
gentleman, and he was neither aristocratic 
nor wealthy enough to be considered a very 
eligible parti by her mother, she was allowed 
to decline him. So she never married, but, 
after acting as bridesmaid to her sister Agnes, 
she joined a sisterhood, and found her happi- 
ness in that life of devoted usefulness. 

Constance had time for a short visit to old 
Sarah, and persuaded her husband to let her 
introduce him. She was so delighted to see 
her former young mistress, and so much 
impressed with Eustace's benignity as well 
as liberality, — for he did not fail to bestow a 
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handsome guerdon upon the faithful old 
woman, — and so anxious to hear all about 
Constance's marriage, that it was no easy 
matter to get away from her. But, as their 
time was limited, they were obliged to do so 
sooner than either she or Constance could 
have wished. They had preferred walking 
to driving in the hot, stuflFy cab proposed 
by the obsequious and polite railway official, 
and had allotted the use of it instead to 
Eustace's valet and Constance's maid, to 
make the most of, while they paid their visits. 
The first of her lady friends whom Constance 
wished to see was Mrs. Blake, who had been 
so kind to her in former days ; but she was 
away from home, so they left a few words 
of regret, written on the back of Constance's 
card, and proceeded next to the Rectory. 

^^What name, if you please?" asked the 
maid who opened the door, and had informed 
them, in answer to their inquiry, that '' Mrs. 
Conder was at home." She was new since 
Constance's time, and consequently did not 
know her. Eustace handed her their cards, 
and she read, in great surprise, " The Earl 
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and Countess of Northlands," and went in 
with them to the drawing-room. 

After a little conversation there, — during 
which time Miss Matilda, accompanied by a 
gentleman, retreated through a side-door 
into the garden, — the maid returned, and 
ushered the visitors into the apartment. 
There no one was visible but Mrs. Conder* 
"Dear me! I beg your pardon," exclaimed 
the good lady; "I did not understand." 
Constance held out her hand, and, raising 
her veil at the same time, Mrs. Conder re- 
cognized her features. " Goodness gracious 
me ! how very odd ! What, Constance ? 
You don't mean to say — and, dear me I 
Colonel St. Aubyn, isn't it? Well, that is 
so odd! And so — are you both married?" 
said she, looking from one to the other. 

"Yes, we are, Mrs. Conder," returned 
Eustace, with an amused smile, which he 
could not repress altogether. He then in- 
quired very politely after the Doctor and 
the rest of the family. Constance was going 
back in her mind to her former days there^ 
leaving her husband to converse with Mrs. 
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Conder, and waiting for a pause to make 
particular inquiries after her former com- 
panions, Charlotte and Clara. 

"Goodness gracious!" again ejaculated 
the worthy matron. "It seems so very odd 
to see you, Constance, here again — and, dear 
me! how kind of the Earl — yes, the Earl 
and you — to call on us. Won't you stay to 
dinner? Let me see^ — the Doctor's going 
out; but — " 

" Thanks, very much, Mrs. Conder," re- 
turned Eustace, "but we are oflF again by 
the evening train. We only called en 
jpassant, and must be saying good-bye, I am 
afraid." 

"I am sorry not to see the girls," said 
Constance. 

"Goodness me, yes; how horrified they 
will be to miss you. Let me see — Matilda, 
Matilda's engaged. I shouldn't wonder if 
she were drawing. At least, — ^but perhaps 
you know she is going to follow your 
example ? — I inean yours, Constance — I beg 
your pardon. Lady — Lady St. Aubyn. And 
Charlotte, she— she and Clara, why they 're 
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out walking. Clara is married, you know^ 
to Mr. Cope. But she is here a good deal, 
as he hasn't got a house yet. I thought it 
would take you by surprise to hear of her 
and Mr. Cope. We were so thunderstruck 
when he proposed." 

"Oh, no; I don't think I am at all sur- 
prised," returned Constance. 

"Is it possible? Dear me, how very odd 
now. But after you, my dear, one can't be 
surprised at anything. Matilda, there she i& 
out in the garden, I do believe. I wish she 
would come in. Oh, no; it must have 
been the cat I saw, I suppose. Well, she '& 
engaged to Colonel Dakin. He's a C.B., 
and such a darling old man. Not so very 
old, you know ; but so kind, and such a good 
husband." 

"Oh, they are married, too, then?" re- 
marked Constance. 

" Married ? Oh, no ; not till next month. 
But, you see, — what was I saying ? — he was 
married before. His wife wasn't so nice as 
he. Poor thing! she died last year — or when 
was it? — some time or other. But he was 
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«o kind, you know, and my girls all doted 
on him ; and he sings so exquisitely. But, 
dear me, they will be so atrociously grieved 
not to see Constance." 

"Give my kind remembrances to them, 
please," returned Constance, trying to put 
«,n end, as politely as possible, to the good 
lady's remarks, for she saw several impatient 
twirlings of her husband's moustache, and 
longed to say good-bye. 

At last they managed to effect their exit, 
and made their way to the Thompsons'. 
They found all the ladies at home there, 
and it was still more difficult to get away. 
The effect that the two cards produced 
when the maid took them into the drawing- 
room was quite wonderful. The young 
ladies had been aware of Colonel St. 
Aubyn's succeeding to the title a few weeks 
ago ; and were now no less delighted than 
surprised by the fact of his honouring Sand- 
port with a visit, even though accompanied 
by a Countess. 

Their wonder at finding that same Countess 
to be no other than Constance was so great 
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as almost to startle them out of the pro- 
prieties; and their delight at seeing her 
was expressed in a most demonstrative 
manner. They received her literally, not 
figuratively, with open arms ; they embraced 
her, and called her ^'Constance, dear," asking 
forgiveness at the same time for addressing 
her by her Christian name ; and they gave 
her husband his rank and title at every 
other word. He and Constance found it 
unnecessary to say much themselves, as their 
kind entertainers vied with each other in 
talking to their visitors. After a great deal 
of domestic narrative, they told the news 
of the place. First, Miss Sophia, in what 
was intended to be a very arch manner, 
announced her sister's approaching marriage 
with Mr. George Conder, looking very slily 
at Miss Laura all the while, who blushed as 
well as she could, and said, ^*For shame, 
Sophia ! " Then they both told Constauce 
that the military had all been removed; 
there was no longer any garrison there. 
Then they recorded all the news of the 
Conder family, their future connexions ; the 
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last piece of intelligence being that Edgar 
Isacke, who had rather gone to the bad after 
Clara's desertion of him, and marriage with 
the Reverend Albert Cope, had just oflfered 
himself to Charlotte, by way of being the 
next best thing. Miss Sophia herself seemed 
to have no particular engagement, though 
she and Laura had a great deal of facetious 
conversation between themselves, in which 
it was meant to be shown that Miss Sophia 
had no lack of admirers. 

They and their mother pressed Lord and 
Lady Northlands to wait and have some 
tea ; but as time was getting on, and there 
were yet two other places they wished to 
visit if possible, they rose to go, and were 
almost obliged to tear themselves away from 
so many last words. 

Slowly and silently they entered the little 
gate of the churchyard ; and Constance 
knelt reverently, beside the last resting-place 
of her loved grandmother. It was now 
blooming with flowers, and under the care of 
old Sarah. She was now living, as we have 
en, in Sandport, and Constance had given 
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her this charge, which she was pleased to 
fulfil, and had attached a very handsome 
little salary to the ofiice, — enough to keep the 
old woman comfortably. 

Eustace stole away, unperceived by his 
wife, as she lingered fondly beside the grave, 
and obtained the key of the church from the 
old sexton close by. 

^^I want you, darling, to come with me 
into the church," he said, gently, as he 
returned and found her still at the loved 
spot. Constance followed him, silently 
wiping away tiie tears from her eyes, as he 
entered the sacred building, glancing, as she 
passed up the aisle, at the well-known pew 
where she used to sit with her grandmamma 
in bygone days, then at the pulpit, &c. 
Eustace led her on to the east end. A 
beautiful stained window was there, in the 
place of the large clear glass one she so well 
remembered, and which used to be so dazzling 
in the bright morning light. 

^'Do you like it?" he asked, gently. 
The subject was a very solemn as well as 
beautiful one, and exquisitely designed and 
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executed. ^^ It is a memorial window," he 
added, in the same low voice, suiting the 
building. 

'' To whom ? " she asked. 

^^ You shall see," — and he led her a step or 
two further, and pointed out to her a brass 
let into the wall at the side ; all evidently 
had been very recently done. 

Constance read the following inscription : — 
'' In memory of Ensign William Raymond, 
of H.M.'s — th Regiment of Foot, only son 
of the late Rector of this parish, who fell, 
while gallantly defending his colours, in the 
memorable attack on the Redan, September 
8th, 1855. 

'^ Also of the Lady Clare, his wife, only 
daughter of the 17th Earl of Northlands, of 
Fortrose Castle, N.B., who was killed Sep- 
tember 8th, 1837." 

A grateful, loving look was all that Con- 
stance could return, out of her full heart, at 
this instance of her husband's aflFectionate 
regard and consideration for her feelings. 
To see her dear father's name in his new 
rank, as well as restored to his old one, in 
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this place, and in conjunction with the noble 
lineage of his wife, was, perhaps, the one 
thing remaining to give her happiness and 
satisfaction. 

^^ Dear Eustace," she said at length, smiling 
through her tears, as they were leaving the 
church, ^'if you had asked me, I could not 
have chosen anything in the world which 
would have pleased me so much." 

^' Then that is all right, darling," he said, 
fondly, as he stopped in the porch to kiss 
away her tears. '^ It has just been finished ; 
I intended it for a surprise. You may 
remember my going up to London on 
business, a short time before our marriage. 
That was my principal business ; Dr. Conder 
alone has been in the secret. Oh, there he 
is," — and the venerable form of the Doctor 
appeared at the churchyard gate. 

" I thought I might meet you here," he 
said, bowing courteously to the Earl and 
shaking Constance's hand warmly. " Mrs. 
Conder told me you had been kind enough 
to call at the Rectory, and I imagined that 
you would be looking in here before you left." 
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" Yes," returned Lord Northlands ; " we 
were disappointed not to find you at home 
when we called, but you should have heard 
firom me if I had not had the pleasure of meet- 
ing you now. There is a little portion of our 
transaction still remaining to be settled." 

^^ I beg your pardon, my Lord," began the 
Doctor; ^' I was not aware that I had omitted 
anything — " 

'^ Allow me to explain," returned Eustace, 
before he had time to complete his sentence. 
'^ There are, I find, certain fees attaching to 
any such permission as that you have given 
me of placing memorials, or such things, in 
churches. Am I not right ?" 

'' Oh, never mind that, my Lord; do not 
speak of them. I am most happy — " 

'^ Yes, indeed," returned the Earl, '^ we 
must not forget to render what is due," &c., 
handing, at the same time, a little packet 
— ^rather a heavy one, by the way, for its 
size — to the worthy Doctor. 

The latter gentleman received it with 
courteous dignity, a faint smile slowly creep- 
ing over his venerable countenance as he 
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indulged in a poetical quotation — an occa- 
sional habit with him when pleased or amused. 
^^ I can only remark, my Lord, that you are, 
^ like Aristides, just.' " And then, as he 
glanced at the lovely face of Constance, he 
added, '' May I continue the quotation, and 
say, " like Helen, fair — ? " 

"Yes," readily responded Eustace — 
'^Fair, but not False." 



THE END. 
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